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Wartime Restrictions as 


They Affect Schools 


Reports from Joint Conference of War Agencies 


and School Officials 


A conference of representatives of 
school systems in the New York-New 
England region and of War Production 
Board, Office of Price Administration, 
Office of Defense Transportation, and 
Solid Fuels Administration for War was 
recently called by Commissioner Stude- 
baker to discuss wartime restrictions as 
they affeet schools. Inquiries to the 
U. 8S. Office of Education from school 
authorities relative to these restrictions 
have largely related to the procedural 
and priority requirements as they involve 
the purchase of school supplies and 
equipment, the supply of fuel—including 
oil and coal, food allotments for schools, 
and the conservation and maintenance 
of school transportation equipment. 

The conference was held in New York 
City, November 22 and 23. Representing 
the Commissioner, H. F. Alves, Principal 
Educationist in State School Administra- 
tion, and Maris M. Proffitt, Educational 
Consultant, presided at the sessions. 

Reports made by representatives of 
aforementioned war agencies follow. 
Some of the papers are included as pre- 
sented; others have been summarized by 
the authors. 


Institutional Rationing 


Kris Bemis, Chief of Institutional Users 
Branch, Food Rationing Division, Office 
of Price Administration. 


The rationing of institutional users 
has been in effect under General Ration 
Order No. 5 for about 8 months, and 


sugar rationing under General Ration 
Order No. 3 for about a year longer. In- 
stitutional users as a group consist of 
three classifications. Group No. 1 is made 
up of boarding houses in which the ra- 
tion books of the members are pooled 
and supplies purchased from the ration 
stamps which are thus secured. This is 
nothing more than an extension of fam- 
ily rationing and for this group no allot- 
ments are granted other than the ration 
stamps. 

Group No. 2 consists of institutions of 
involuntary confinement and for this 
group allotments are computed on the 
basis of the number of persons served in 
any period multiplied by an initial allot- 
ment per person. In this group are in- 
cluded prisons, hospitals for the insane 
and similar agencies which, because of 
budget limitations and the very nature 
of their operations, have not had his- 
torically any sudden increases or de- 
creases in their populations and - food 
requirements. 

Group No. 3, which makes up by far 
the largest number of institutional users, 
consists of hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
schools, defense plant cafeterias, logging 
camps, and such: establishments. Be- 
cause this is by far the largest group of 
eating places, it was necessary in estab- 
lishing rations for this group to work out 
fair methods for measuring two things: 
First, the basis for computing allotments 
when the rationing program went into 
effect; and subsequent changes which 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FoR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpvucaTIon 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material, 


Almost Six Million War Workers 


Trained in Schools 


Enrollments in all types of courses under the program of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers conducted through State boards for vocational education 
and local public schools in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education since July 1, 
1940, now total almost 6,000,000. The training has been conducted in approximately 
2,800 centers and in vocational school plants. 


Under Congressional Appropriation 


The program is being currently conducted under a congressional appropriation 


of $90,000,000. The total number of workers trained in the public vocational schools 
represent more than one quarter of all the workers employed in war production 


industries at the peak of production. 

The program has aided the mass production of aircraft, ships, tanks, ordnance, 
et cetera, and the training of both civilian and uniformed personnel for the armed 
services. More than 65,000 civilians alone were trained for the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps. The significance of this training program in the production of bombers and 
fighters is that approximately 1,500,000 workers have been given training in the 
schools in aircraft service occupations. 

The shipbuilding industry has also been an outstanding beneficiary of the training 
program with nearly a million enrollments in shipbuilding courses. This figure does 
not include thousands of persons given training in welding. 

The machine tool industry has benefited to the extent of more than one million 
enrollments in machine shop courses. Almost 200,000 persons have been given train- 
ing in radio occupations, more than 131,000 in automotive service occupations, and 
approximately 100,000 in electrical services. 


Cooperation with Industry 


The public vocational school training program has cooperated closely with in- 
dustry, setting up special schools where needed, installing training programs within 
the plant, and gearing training to the needs of specific industries. 

Almost 500,000 foremen and other supervisors and instructors have been 
given training. In addition to providing break-in training for new workers, tens 
of thousands of workers in the plant have been given upgrading training to prepare 
them for new jobs or additional responsibilities. In a large number of instances, the 
schools have set up actual production line training programs either in the schools or 
in the plants. Approximately 1,000,000 women have been given training in the voca- 
tional schools. ‘ 

This is the first time the vocational schools have been systematically utilized as a 
part of a National manpower program. State and local representative advisory 
committees consisting of equal representation of management and labor have as- 
sured the specific character of training in accordance with the needs of industry. 





Physical Fitness Specialist Appointed 


Through the cooperation of the Committee on Physical Fitness of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, David Kingsley Brace has been appointed Principal Specialist in Physi- 
cal Fitness in the U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Brace has been granted leave of 
absence, until June 1944, by the University of Texas where he is chairman of the 
Department of Physical and Health Education. 

Dr. Brace, who has his doctor’s degree from Columbia University, is a member of 
the Academy of Physical Education, and is author of books and articles on programs 
and testing in physical education. He has wide experience in his special field having 
taught physical education and coached athletic sports in both high sehools and col- 
leges. He has taught during summer sessions at the University of Iowa, University 
of Southern California, and Boston University. 

On appointment of the Governor of Texas, he has been serving as State super- 
visor of physical fitness for the civilian defense program of that State. In that po- 
sition he developed programs for the promotion of physical fitness through (1) 
schools and colleges and (2) public recreation. For this purpose he conducted train- 
ing institutes, prepared a booklet of Suggestions for Local Supervisors of Physical 
Fitness, organized Victory physical fitness clubs, and prepared a Recreational Survey 
Guide, 
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Extended School Services 


Information Activities 


How Programs Are Announced and Reported 


As communities face the problem of 
recruiting women for war work they have 
the added responsibility of informing 
mothers of services provided for the care 
of their children. Mothers are more 
likely to work satisfactorily when they 
know that their children can be enrolled 
in a child-care center where they will be 
safe and happy, and where there is as- 
surance that recognized community 
agencies sponsor and conduct the pro- 
grams according to accepted standards. 
Information about the centers must 
reach employed women if the services 
which have been set up in line with com- 
munity surveys of children’s need are 
to be adequately used. 


Growing Appreciation of Good 
Publicity 


Means employed to draw attention of 
parents to services provided for children 
vary in type, content and method of dis- 
tribution according to reports from war 
communities. In some instances there is 
evidence of a well-coordinated plan of 
publicity worked out through the local 
child-care committee of which the 
schools, social agencies, industry, and 
other organizations are members, In 
other instances individual agencies or 
the management of an industry takes 
responsibility for describing the pro- 
grams, for reporting the location of 
centers, and far listing places where 
parents may obtain information. What- 
ever plan is followed, there is a growing 
appreciation of good publicity as a 
means of helping increase and stabilize 
war work and of maintaining at a high 
level of effectiveness community co- 
operation in the care and protection of 
children. 

Publicity now being used is, for the 
most part, taking the form of announce- 
ments, reminders, signs on streetcars and 
busses, posters in employment offices and 
other places where workers are most apt 
to see them; news notices dnd reports of 
progress in the house organs of school 
departments, social agencies, industries, 
and civic groups; movie trailers and an- 
nouncement flashes in theaters; notices 
and short talks at union and factory 
meetings; and press reports and descrip- 
tions of children’s services in local and 
State publications concerned with the 


education, health, and welfare of chil- 
dren. 

Announcements sometimes go home in 
pay envelopes; sometimes they are car- 
ried by school children, or by word of 
mouth through OCD Block Leaders, or 
are enclosed with communications from 
the Union offices. Vocational training 
classes for women are given news of the 
child-care centers during enrollment 
since children of these mothers are elig- 
ible for the centers. Descriptions fol- 
low of the means used in a number of 
communities to publicize the need for 
child-care programs, the opening and 
development of centers, and ways to 
arouse and hold community interest and 
support, 


What the Announcements Cover 


One of the first graphic announce- 
ments of children’s services and of the 
need for these services was issued by the 
Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion in folder form under the title, Free- 
dom’s Future! Children, Their Care is 
the Nation’s Concern. Two line cuts 
show neglected children contrasted with 
a@ group happily occupied in the extended 
school program. Attention is called to 
the need of women for all-out produc- 
tion and the consequent need for the pro- 
tection of children. A request is made of 
parents to plan for their children before 
taking jobs. Help is offered through 
State and local child-care committees. 

The Vallejo, Calif., Unified School Dis- 
trict has a two-page folder for employed 
parents under the. title HAPPY CHIL- 
DREN, HEALTHY CHILDREN, SAFE 
CHILDREN, Put them in a Child-Care 
Center. Information is provided on the 
ages of children to be received, and the 
health requirements for entrance. Di- 
rect answers are given to questions of 
what the nursery school and the before- 
and-after school programs offer children. 
A directory of centers is included. 

In Kansas City, Mo., a three-leaf folder 
especially prepared for parents by the 
public schools in anticipation of the sum- 
mer vacation announces the “Children’s 
War Service Program,” for the children 
of employed mothers, and lists the civic 
agencies and industrial concerns endors- 
ing the program. Information is given 
in reply to the questions “Who may en- 





roll? What will be the cost? What 
services are offered?” A detachable en- 
rollment form is set up on the back 
page. 

A similar folder from the Toledo, Ohio, 
Board of Education includes lists of ac- 
tivities in the program for school-age 
boys and girls under the general caption, 
What People Say About Children’s Cen- 
ters. Statements. of their value are 
quoted from a judge of the Juvenile 
Court, the executive secretary of the To- 
ledo Council of Churches, the principal 
of an elementary school, and a parent. 

A comparable leaflet issued by the Of- 
fice of Emergency Child Care of the 
Hamilton County National Defense 
Councif (Ohio) gives a directory of child- 
care centers, states the ages of children 
eligible and the fees charged, and lists 
activities carried on during a typical day 
for both nursery-kindergarten and 
school-age children. In both of the 
Ohio an:-ouncements and in one issued 
by the San Diego Coordinating Council 
the full program of services for all ages 
of children is described, including day 
nursery and foster home care for chil- 
dren below the age of two. 


What ‘‘Good Care’’ Means 


Special help is given to parents in the 
Fort Worth, Tex., area where the loca- 
tion of the Liberator plant necessitates 
transportation of most of the workers. 
A map of the city and its suburbs indi- 
cates the main lines of transportation 
and the location of children’s centers. 
Another type of special help is given for 
parents by the Committee on Day Care 
of Children for Wayne County, Mich., 
with the following definition of what 
“good care” means: “1. A capable person 
in charge—the same person every day. 
2. Fresh foods, milk, rest. 3. Safe places 
to play. 4. Things to do. 5. Friendly 
surroundings.” 

Wayne County also includes a series 
of questions mothers and children must 
consider if the mother takes a job. 
They deal with the child’s knowl- 
edge that his mother is going to work, 
the provisions made for the child’s care, 
the number of hours the mother will be 
away from home,’ the time of day or 
night she will work, and consideration 
for the possible special needs of the child 
if he is shy with strangers, underweight, 
or nervous. The problem of contrasting 
the amount of money to be earned with 
the cost of home service, is also pre- 
sented. Addresses are given of centers 
where counseling service is available. 

There are many instances of coop- 
eration between personnel directors of 
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industry and professional workers re- 
sponsible for the school programs in 
announcing children’s services and in 
helping to prevent absenteeism. The 
personnel officer of a war industry in 
North Carolina sent an appeal to the 
workers for uninterrupted work days. 
He supplemented the request with a de- 
tailed notice of the opening of a nursery 
school and of plans for programs adapted 
to children 6 to 16 years of age. Another 
example of cooperation is given in the 
following letter which was addressed to 
personnel directors of industrial plants 
in the Oakland, Calif., area by the di- 
rector of the child-care centers: 

Do you know that you can help your- 
selves in your labor problems by con- 
tacting the office of the Oakland Child- 
Care centers... ? 


We have 16 child-care centers in Oak- 
land under the public-school system 
These are well staffed by trained per- 
sonnel and are equipped to supply the 
physical needs of the children as well as 
to give them constructive and happy 
experiences. We are now caring for 
around 900 children from 2 years to 14 
years of age whose mothers are working. 
We are able to accommodate many more 
and will be glad to expand as greater 
need is demonstrated. 

Get in touch with us as soon as possi- 
ble as we will be glad to come out and 
talk things over with you and see how 
we can best help you in your employ- 
ment problems. 

A directory giving the address, name, 
and telephone numbers of the child- 
care centers was enclosed with the letter. 


House Organs and News Sheets 


Several publications issued by both 
schools and industry carry news items, 
announcements, and reports of progress 
of school services for children and their 
relationship to production efficiency. 
Airview News published by plants in 
Santa Monica and in Long Beach, Calif., 
carry well-illustrated descriptions of 
children’s programs. One issue of the 
Santa Monica Airview News used a 
round-the-clock s2ries of pictures be- 
ginning with the mother’s good-bye 
kiss for her small son at 6:30 in the 
morning and completed with her return 
at 4 o’clock to take him home. Both the 
mother’s exacting work during the day 
and the balanced program for the child 
are also. pictured. 

Seattle Schools (Washington) contin- 
ually reports stages in the development 
of the extended school program and in- 
cludes references to the community sup- 
port provided. Day Care News of Wayne 
County, Mich., is issued periodically by 
the Council of Defense to report prog- 


ress and to enlist cooperation among in- 
terested agencies in solving problems as 
they arise. 

News sheets are also prepared for par- 
ents and interested citizens of individual 
schools. One such weekly news sheet is 
mimeographed for the parents in Hooks, 
Tex. It gives brief items about individ- 
ual children’s activities and development 
and staff interests and schedules, carries 
the week’s school lunch menus so that 
parents can plan supplementary home 
meals, and emphasizes some general item 
of child guidance especially for parents. 

Both appeals for community support 
and offers of services to working women 
are included in the periodic news sheets 
of sponsoring agencies. A recent issue of 
the Child Study News of the Baltimore 
Child Study Association published an 
offer of help to employed women in mak- 
ing their shortened hours at home con- 
tinue to enrich their family life. 

State education journals and official 
bulletins from State education depart- 
ments continually carry current reports 
of State and Federal legislation affecting 
the extended school services, of the lo- 
cation of programs initiated and of prog- 
ress in their development. Similar items 
as well as extensive reports of children’s 
needs and the services provided appear 
on a Nation-wide basis through the peri- 
odicals and news sheets of organizations 
concerned with education, labor, man- 
agement, family housing and special 
problems of health, juvenile delinquency 
and recreation. 


Posters, Signs, Movies, and Radio 

Posters and streetcar signs have been 
used by the Buffalo War Council, the 
Dallas Child-Care Committee, and sey- 
eral other city groups to catch the at- 
tention of parents who have not been 
reached through other means. These 
posters emphasize both the need for 
women workers in war industry and its 
correlative, the need for children’s serv- 
ices. They also indicate where parents 
may receive information and counseling 
services. Pictures and captions tell the 
story. 

Loeal radio stations and newspapers 
are having a large share in informing 
parents and the general public about the 
extended school services. News items in 
the daily press and double spreads of 
pictures in the Sunday editions of the 
newspapers are bringing the subject of 
children—their needs and desirable pro- 
grams to meet these needs—to the aver- 
age man-in-the-street as well as to the 
interested parent and industrialist, 


Under the supervision of the State De- 
partment of Education in Louisiana, a 
radio program has carried news of the 
extended school services throughout the 
State, has described procedures followed 
in the organization of the Baton Rouge 
and Shreveport programs, and has em- 
phasized the support afforded the pro- 
gram by the cooperation of civic clubs, 
churches, and other interested agencies, 

Movie trailers and news flashes shown 
in theaters are carrying announcements 
of the location of children’s centers and 
information services. The War Train- 
ing Committee of the New York War De- 
fense Council has prepared a sound 
movie under the title, Care for Children 
of Working Mothers. This film which 
is for distribution in the State, shows a 
nursery school day with glimpses of the 
working mothers. 


Is There Any ‘‘Best’’ Plan? 


Each locality has its individual prob- 
lems of labor supply, absenteeism, and 
production which are closely related to 
the number and kind of programs pro- 
vided for workers’ children. Each lo- 
cality has its individual resources, as 
well as the opportunity to use well- 
known means of placing community 
problems and community services before 
the people concerned. There are, how- 
ever, such common types of information 
as the following which appear to be 
needed in a majority of the places re- 
porting: Types of services available, 
quality of the programs offered, agen- 
cies which direct and sponsor the serv- 
ices, directory showing the location of 
schools with child-care centers, ages of 
children eligible, entrance requirements, 
length of day, fees chargeable, types of 
health and nutritional services pro- 
vided, requests for parent cooperation, 
and a close tie-up between the home and 
the children’s school centers. 

The form in which publicity appears 
varies with its purpose, the funds avail- 
able for printing or mimeographing, and 
the ingenuity of those responsible for 
planning. Features of make-up include 
two- and three-page folders with cover- 
sheet pictures and of a size easily slipped 
into a man’s coat pocket or a woman's 
purse; interestingly spaced, mimeo- 
graphed single sheets; the use of color 
in both paper and ink, the inclusion of 
maps, diagrams, line drawings or half 
tone illustrations; the use of questions 
and answers, and the enumeration of 
ideas designed to catch the attention of 
the reader. 
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Pre-Induction Orienta- 


tion to Army Life 


A Foundation for Fitness 


Need for a Pre-Induction 
Orientation Program 


Summary of a report prepared by The 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
with the cooperation of the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Pre-Induction 
Training Branch, Military Training Di- 
vision, Headquarters, Army Service 
Forces. 


The Army’s post-induction training 
program aims at developing in each man 
the abilities demanded by his military 
assignment. Prior training of prospec- 
tive inductees can provide a foundation 
on which the Army can build greater mil- 
itary competence. Such pre-induction 
training divides itself into two general 
areas: Prevocational or vocational prep- 
aration which will give the inductee a 
foundation for acquiring skill in one of 
the numerous Army specialties; and 
preparation which will help meet the 
following needs common to all soldiers: 


a. Understanding of the background of 
the war. 

b. Understanding of the nature of mil- 
itary life. 

c. Physical, mental, and emotional 
fitness. 

d. Basic language skills. 

e. Basic mathematical skills. 


This report deals with the first two 
“common needs” listed above—under- 
standing of the war and of the nature 
of military life. The topics which are 
presented for the guidance of teachers 
are based upon Army needs as revealed 
through analysis of Army training pro- 
grams; through consultation with Army 
Officers responsible for training, espe- 
cially those who have taken the course 
for orientation officers at the School for 
Special Service; and through a review 
of official Army publications, 

From this study certain observations 
stand out in sharp relief: 


a. The fighting soldier needs to know 
why we are at war, what the back- 
ground and the issues of the war are, 
and what his personal stake in the 
whole conflict is, 


b. The fighting soldier needs to know 
more about his allies and his enemies. 


e. The man who will enter the Army 
should be familiar with the operation 
of the Selective Service System and 
with the procedures of induction, 
classification, and assignment if he 
is to make a rapid and successful ad- 
justment to military life. 

d. The adjustment of the new soldier 
will be greatly facilitated if, before he 
is inducted, he acquires some under- 
standing of the organization of the 
Army, its training program, and the 
opportunities in the various branches 
of the service. 

. Finally, the new soldier should come 
to the Army with some awareness of 
the problems which arise from group 
living under military discipline—the 
absence of privacy, the need for con- 
sideration of the rights of others, and 
the need for adhering to strict 
discipline, 

Although some of the material will be 
new to the school, a great deal of the 
subject matter basic to developing an 
understanding of the issues and 
problems of the war is already to be 
found in the high-school curriculum. It 
is suggested that the school may wish 
to examine its educational program to 
determine the aspects of orientation to 
Army life which are now being taught, 
and to decide upon the manner of 
presenting those materials which are 
new. . 

This description of Army needs may 
be regarded as source material for the 
guidance of schools which voluntarily 
wish to provide pre-induction training 
for their students. The wartime coun- 
Selor’ will find suggestions here which 
will assist him in his conferences with 
prospective inductees. Teachers of Eng- 
lish* will recognize in the topics and 
activities many opportunities for guid- 
ing the reading of their students and for 
developing language skills. 

This report is designed especially for 
the teachers of boys in history and other 
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1See “Guiding Youth for Army Service,” 
EpucaTIon For Vicrory, November 15, 1943. 

2See “Pre-Induction Needs in Language 
Communication and Reading,” EpucaATION 
ror Victory, December 1, 1943. 





@ A knowledge of the causes and 
events leading up to the present 
war and the principles for which 
we are fighting is an indispensable 
consideration of every American 
soldier. 
—Gen. GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff 











social-studies classes who will soon be 
inducted. However, the materials may 
also be of interest to girls with brothers, 
other relatives, and friends in the serv- 
ice, and to boys who may be destined fo- 
work in industry. Boys taking college 
preparatory courses and planning to 
enter eventually an Officer Candidate 
School or the Army Specialized Training 
Program in colleges will need to study 
these, as well as more advanced 
materials, 


The Army’s Post-Induction 


Orientation Program 


The Morale Services Division of the 
Army Service Forces has as its purpose 
the building of “mental fitness for com- 
bat,” the building in each soldier of an 
inner psychological strength which will 
sustain him in the isolated and inde- 
pendent fighting which plays such a 
large part in modern mechanized war- 
fare. 

The Morale Services Division is 
charged with carrying out the directive, 
issued on February 9, 1943, by the Adju- 
tant General, which states that the 
training programs of all soldiers must in- 
clude instruction designed to achieve the 
following objectives: 


a. To acquaint all recruits with factual 
information as to the causes and events 
leading to the United States becoming 
a combatant in a global war in De- 
cember 1941. 

b. To inform all military personnel on 
the course of military actions, particu- 
larly those in which United States 
forces have participated since Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and on other phases of the 
war effort of the United States. 

e. Toinform all military personnel of the 
principles for which we are fighting 
and of the dangers to American prin- 
ciples arising from Axis policies and 
Axis aggressions. 

d. To fix in the mind of the American 
soldier a sense of the importance of his 
personal role and responsibilities in 
the current struggle. 
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@ Not just the best trained 
soldier in the world, not just the 
best equipped soldier in the world, 
but the BEST INFORMED soldier 
in the world. 

—Morale Services Division, Army 
Service Forces. 











To fulfill these objectives and to build 
“fitness for combat,” the Army has de- 
veloped its own instructional materials. 
These include: 

a. A special series of seven films—Why 
We Fight series—that dramatize the 
origins, conduct, and goals of the war. 

b. A weekly Newsmap which graphically 
depicts the military movements 
throughout the world. 

c. A daily news summary—overseas only. 
Domestic summary has very limited 
circulation. 

d. A special biweekly film release—Army 
and Navy Screen Magazine—contain- 
ing current news and information. 

e. The War in Outline, a book which 
traces the step-by-step story of inter- 
national relations from the last war to 
this. 

fj. A series of pamphlets on various 
phases of the war. 

g. Aseries of pocket guides, lively and in- 
formative introductions to each of the 
countries where our men are stationed. 
The post-induction orientation pro- 

gram provides for regular weekly infor- 

mal discussions of the current news and 
its significance. These discussions are 
led by orientation officers who also en- 
courage dramatizations, by the soldiers, 
of outstanding events in the war. Many 
camps have orientation centers where 
displays and visual devices are used to 
give men the desired information. The 

aim of the Army Morale Services Divi- 

sion is to get soldiers to think; informal 

discussion periods provide ample oppor- 
tunity for active participation on the 
part of the men. 

This Army orientation program has 
set up the following five “training stand- 
ards”: a. To know why we fight; b. To 
know the enemy; c. To know our allies; , 
d. To know the news and its signifi- 
cance; e. To know and have pride in 
the outfit; and f. To have faith in the 
United States and its future. 

It is apparent that pre-induction 
training can facilitate the achievement 
of these goals. By working with stu- 
dents before they are inducted, along 
lines suggested by these emphases in 
post-induction programs, teachers can 
help build a foundation for morale and 
mental fitness which will significantly 
aid the Army and its soldiers. 


Understanding 
the War 


What Is at Stake 


We are fighting for more than to pre- 
serve the past. As the Army puts it, 
“The men and women of the United 
States Army should know better than 
any, or instruction should inform them, 
that the only possible justification for 
war is the fashioning of a more perfect 
peace.” Two things are at stake: The 
preservation of democracy and the 
chance to insure its growth by proper 
planning in the post-war period. The 
prospective inductee wh@ is aware of the 
basic issues and of the consequences of 
an Axis victory will clearly understand 
the necessity for his serving in the armed 
forces. 


Background of the Second 
World War 





@ An understanding of the causes 
and events that led to America’s 
participation in the war makes it 
clear to the soldier why he is in 
uniform * * *, 

—Morale Services Division, 

Army Service Forces, 











Schools can help prospective inductees 
acquire an understanding of the Axis 
plans for systematic conquest of the 
world and how those plans impinge upon 
the future of our country. The task may 
be accomplished through the regular so- 
cial-studies program, featuring such 
topics as the failure of the peace at the 
end of the last war, and the expanding 
cycle of Axis aggression leadihg to the 
present war. Such instruction should 
lead prospective inductees to a greater 
appreciation of the importance and op- 


portunity of service in the armed forces, 


The United States and the 
Second World War 


It is necessary for the soldier to un- 
derstand that the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor was the culmination of a policy de- 
veloped years ago and inevitable in the 
nature of Japanese imperialism. The 
war must be seen as a conflict between 
two opposite ways of life. Each young 
person, especially if he is to enter the 
armed forces, needs to be fortified by a 
clear understanding of this distinction. 


3 Guide to the Use of Information Material, 
Special Service Division, ASF. 


Campaigns. of the Second 
World War 


As part of its regular curriculum, the 
school is concerned with coordinating 
the study of historical backgrounds with 
the analysis of important current events. 
In the present emergency such a study 
assumes even greater significance; 
through systematic attention to vital mil- 
itary happenings, the school can provide 
the prospective inductee with useful 
knowledge and with the habit of keeping 
informed. The content suggested by 
post-induction training focuses attention 
upon the world-wide nature of the war 
and the importance of geography. The 
use of maps is an integral part of teach- 
ing procedure in studying world events. 
(See section on Geography in World 
Affairs.) 


Understanding Our Allies 
and Our Enemies 


Victory in World War II can come 
about only as a combination of the re- 
sources, productive capacity, and man- 
power of all the United Nations. A real- 
ization of the power and determination to 
win inherent in the United Nations will 
fortify the future soldier. A knowledge 
and understanding of the peoples of the 
other United Nations will further 
strengthen the bonds which tie together 
those who fight against Axis aggression. 
Similarly, a knowledge of the Axis powers 
and their aims will bolster the future sol- 
dier’s determination to fight to the finish 
and to win. 

The time spent in post-induction train- 
ing in learning about our Allies and our 
enemies is necessarily limited. The 
teacher will be able to select materials 
for this area of study which have spe- 
cial application to the needs and inter- 
ests of his students. The controlling ob- 
jective should be to assist prospective in- 
ductees and future citizens in learning 
those facts about other countries which 
will be useful to them in the problems 
they presently will be facing. 





@ When the soldier has the facts 
about our Allies, he will know that 
he is a member of the most power- 
ful, the most democratic alliance 
in history * * * 

When the true nature of the en- 
emy and his objectives is known, 
the soldier’s determination to de- 
stroy him will be relentless * * * 
—Morale Services Division, Army 
Service Forces. 
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Resources of the United 


States 


Knowledge of the national resources in 
manpower and materials will be useful 
to the prospective inductee for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


1. The men in the armed forces are rep- 
resentative of all the diverse back- 
grounds of the American people. An 
understanding of the complex char- 
acteristics of the American people will 
help the prospective inductee to ad- 
just to his fighting comrades. 

2. The successful prosecution of modern 
war depends upon the coordinated ef- 
fort of all the people and upon the 
total resources of the Nation. The 
inductee will enter the armed forces 
with greater assurance if he knows 
that he has behind him a great nation 
mobilized for a common purpose. 


This area of study attempts to answer 
such questions as: “What are the chief 
characteristics of the American people?” 
“Where do they come from?” “What do 
they do?” “What are they like?” “What 
resources does the United States have 
which assure the soldier that he will be 
adequately supplied?” “How have pro- 
duction and distribution been organized 
and directed toward this end?” “How 
has the civilian population been mobil- 
ized for war?” Prospective soldiers need 
to know the answers to these questions. 


Geography in World Affairs 


Geographic knowledge is vital in a 
world at war. In geography lie many of 
the clues to military strategy and many 
of the answers to problems in logistics. 
Geography also is valuable to the soldier 
in understanding the area in which he is 
stationed andin keeping up-to-date with 
developments on the: various battle 
fronts. The Army’s_ post-induction 
training programs stress the geographic 
backgrounds of the war. 

The teaching of world geography and 
of the intelligent use of the geographer’s 
tools—the map and the globe—is a real 
challenge to schools. If a good job is 
done, the prospective inductee will un- 
derstand what the concept of the world 
@s an organic unit means. He will ac- 
quire a foundation for skill in map read- 
ing by learning the function of coordi- 
nates, the meaning of map symbols, and 
the use of the scale of representation. In 
addition to this knowledge, all soldiers 
need to have intensive field training in 
map reading. The Army uses Field 
Manual 21-25 for this purpose. 

It is suggested that a preliminary sur- 
vey of the students’ knowledge be made, 
so that classroom activities may focus 
on those areas of Army need in which 





@ The soldier who understands 
what is going on in the world and 
where it is taking place * * * 
will be the soldier who will under- 
take the rest of his military work 
with greater zeal * * *—School 
of the Citizen Soldier. 











the students are deficient. The impor- 
tant outcome of a study of world geog- 
raphy is that the student have at least 
a partial understanding of why some 
regions are great industrial centers 
whereas others are desolate and unpro- 
ductive; why some areas always figure 
in world military strategy, and why such 
knowledge is important in the war and 
the peace to follow. The outcomes of 
teaching the use of maps should be: (1) 
Knowledge of “where,” “how large,” and 
“how far”; and (2) an ability to “read” 
maps, to be able to secure a needed an- 
swer from the wealth of information 
given. 


Understanding 
the Army 
Our New Army 


Entrance into the Army calls for some 
drastic readjustments on the part of the 
inductee. The man who knows in ad- 
vance what the Army expects of him, 
what Army life is like, what Army terms 
mean, and what Army organization is, 
can adjust more rapidly. Advance orien- 
tation to military life also can provide 
prospective soldiers with a new incentive 
for making the most of present school- 
ing. When prospective inductees know 
the range of specialties in the Army and 
when they appreciate the importance the 
Army attaches to training, they will see 
the reason for securing as much useful 
education as possible before induction. 

Although this is a new area of study 
for the schools, it is justified on the same 
basis as that which determines much of 
the usual school program—preparing 
students for life. Because this is a new 
area, it is recommended that teachers do 
considerable reading about military life 
and as much first-hand investigating as 
possible to supplement the necessarily 
brief presentation given here, 


Areas of Emphasis 


Organization of the Army 

a. The Constitution provides that “The 
Congress shall have power to raise and 
support armies ...” This means that 





the Army is dependent on the civil 
government; the Army can be in- 
creased or diminished by it, in peace 
or in war. 


b. The Constitution also provides that 


ie) 


bs) 


~™ 





the President shall be the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army. 

Under the President there is the 
Secretary of War who is a member of 
his Cabinet; and under the Secretary 
of War, the Chief of Staff. 


. The Army is composed of the Ground 


Forces, Air Forces, and Service Forces. 


. The Ground Forces include the four 


familiar arms: The Infantry, the Field 
Artillery, the Coast Artillery, and the 
Cavalry, plus the following special 
force commands called into being by 
the nature of this war: The Armored 
Force, Tank Destroyer Units, Airborne 
Units, Paratroops, Amphibious Troops, 
Mountain Troops, Desert Trained 
Troops, and Ski Troops. 


. The Air Forces can be considered un- 


der three main classifications: Policy, 
Operations, and Commands. 

The Policy Division is similar in 
many ways to the General Staff of the 
Army as a whole; it is concerned with 
Personnel, the Air Forces Intelligence 
Service, Training, Air Inspection, and 
plans for coordinating all Air Force 
activities. 

The Operations Division includes the 
Divisions of Bombardment, Base Serv- 
ices, War Organization, Air Defense, 
Ground Support, and Individual 
Training. It also includes a Technical 
Services section under which are the 
following Divisions: Weather, Flying 
Safety, Photography, Maps and Charts, 
and Inspection. 

The Commands include the Flying 
Training Command, Technical Train- 
ing Command, Matériel Command, 
Air Service Command, Air Transport 
Command, Proving Ground Command, 
and the Communications Command. 
There are also the Bombardment Com- 
mand, the Ground Support Command, 
the Air Defense Command, and a Base 
Service Command which can roughly 
be compared with the four major 
branches into which the Ground Forces 
are divided (Infantry, Coast and Field 
Artillery, Cavalry). 


. The Army Service Forces is divided 


into two main sections, the Adminis- 
trative Services and the Supply Semw- 
ices. 

The Administrative Services include 
the Finance Department, the Adjutant 
General’s Department, Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Department, Judge Advocate 
General’s Department, Provost Mar- 
shal General’s Department, the Corps 
of Chaplains, the Army Exchange 
Service, and the Special Services 
Division. 

The Supply Services are made up of 
the Corps of Engineers, Quartermaster 
Corps, Ordinance Department, Chem- 
ical Warfare Services, Signal Corps, 


(Turn to page 22) 
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Survey of Education in 
Alabama 


A commission of seven members, 
headed by President Hubert Searcy of 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Ala., 
has been appointed by Governor Chancey 
Sparks to make an over-all survey of 
Alabama’s educational facilities, includ- 
ing the program of Negro education, and 
to make recommendations. An act of 
1943 authorizes an expenditure up to 
$25,000 for the study. 


Institute on War Problems 


An Intercollegiate Institute on War 
Problems, held recently at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, adopted the following 
recommendations: 

(1) That, ultimately, a world federa- 
tion be formed. 

(2) That, as a first form of interna- 
tional cooperation, a military and eco- 
nomic alliance including Russia, China, 
Great Britain, and the United States be 
established. J 

(3) That the League of Nations be re- 
constituted. 

(4) That these forms of international 
organization shall have jurisdiction over 
international problems and shall have 
power to enforce the decisions. 

One hundred representatives from 12 
colleges and universities participated in 
the institute. Among the institutions 
represented by speakers were Northwest- 
ern University, University of Minnesota, 
University of South Dakota, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Cornell College (Iowa), 
University of Nebraska, and Iowa State 
College. 


Preservation of Humanities 


In reviewing the measures taken by 
Barnard College to adapt its courses to 
the needs of the present crisis, Dean Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve, in her report for 
the past academic year noted, “that we 
continued to realize that practically every 
subject taught in the college gave train- 
ing which produced persons valuable in 
the war effort—everything, from an- 
thropology to zoology, both of which it 
happens, are of real value.” 

She cites, however, the readjustments 
that have been made in courses to di- 


rect them more particularly to the war 
situation, and to the new programs of 
study leading to definite fields of work, set 
up by cooperating departments. Among 
the new programs is one in “Interna- 
tional Studies” designed to prepare stu- 
dents to become specialists in some one 
foreign country or region of the world, 
for service in relief and reconstruction. 
Also, new, are programs in “American 
Studies,” courses for the training of hos- 
pital workers, “social work aides,” and 
personnel workers. 

But, while “providing educated per- 
sonnel * * * to help in many parts 
of the war effort * * * is indeed 
the first duty of the college,” Dean Gil- 
dersleeve points out that “there is a sec- 
ond duty which it has not forgotten, the 
preservation of the humanities, 6f the 
cultural heritage of the past. As our 
colleges for men are inevitably now so 
largely given over to military and tech- 
nical studies, this obligation of preserv- 
ing the wisdom and the beauty created 
by mankind through the ages has fallen 
especially on the colleges for women. We 
are gravely conscious of this responsibil- 
ity. All our Barnard graduates, how- 
ever much they specialize in mathematics 
or physics, are still required to have 
courses in humanities, in languages and 
literature, in history, and in the social 
sciences.” 

As “a notable event,” Dean Gildersleeve 
mentions the formal opening of the Co- 
lumbia School of Engineering to women, 
the last professional school of the uni- 
versity “to let down the bars.” 


Post-War Organization for 
World Peace 


“What type of post-war organization 
can best assure lasting peace?” is this 
year’s subject of debate of the North 
Carolina High-School Debating Union, 
which was organized in 1912-13 under 
the direction of the Extension Division 
of the University of North Carolina and 
under whose direction also an annual 
State-wide high-school debate on a topic 
of current importance is held. Prior to 
the final competition, debates are held 
between nearby schools. 

Copies of the preliminary announce- 
ment concerning the subject of this year’s 


debate were sent to more than 700 high 
schools, to many colleges, and to a num- 
ber of clubs in the State, and the schools 
were requested to vote upon 5 different 
wordings of the subject, as well as to 
suggest a wording of their own. 

The announcement contained a state- 
ment of a tentative plan for the stimula- 
tion of college discussion groups and for 
a forum of leading college and high- 
school students to be held during the 
winter on each college campus. Schools 
agreeing to hold class forums were in- 
vited to order from the University Exten- 
sion Division a package of material on 
peace plans, and to ask each student to 
prepare a short oral talk and write a 
paper on the plan of international or- 
ganization which he, or she, deems best 
suited to preserve world peace. It was 
suggested that this material would be of 
interest also to adult study clubs, and 
the high schools were asked to advise the 
officers of clubs in their communities that 
the material is available. 


The World We Want 


The Key Center of War Information 
of the General Extension Division of the 
University of Minnesota sponsors a series 
of weekly broadcasts on post-war prob- 
lems under the title, The World We 
Want. The participants in the panels 
are usually members of the University 
faculty whose field is related to the 
aspect of post-war problems discussed 
in each individual panel. Bulletins based 
on annotated scripts of the broadcasts 
are issued, and other key centers and 
organizations are invited to use them. 

The center also issues a monthly bulle- 
tin in which important wartime news is 
briefly commented upon and references 
given to other sources of pertinent in- 
formation. Copies of the bulletin are 
offered free upon request to the Key Cen- 
ter Office, 410 Administration Building, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Scholarships for Children of 
Graduates Killed in Service 

Through his recent annual report, 
Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston 
University, has announced the establish- 
ment of scholarships covering full tuition 
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for the children of the university’s grad- 
uates who are killed in action during the 
present war. Boston University is prob- 
ably the first institution of higher educa- 
tion to set up such scholarships. 


Fellowships and Grants-in- 
Aid 

Announcement has been made by the 
Social Science Research Council of its 
offerings, for the year 1944-45, of pre- 
doctoral field fellowships, post-doctoral 
research training fellowships, and 
grants-in-aid of research, in the social 
sciences, including economics; social and 
political history; political science; social 
psychology; sociology; cultural anthro- 
pology; statistics; and social aspects of 
related disciplines. 

Pre-doctoral field fellowships are open 
to men and women, citizens of the 
United States or of Canada, not over 30 
years of age on July 1, 1944, who are 
candidates for the Ph. D. degree, and who 
will have completed before the end of the 
academic year 1943-44 all courses and 
examinations for which they are eligible 
before completion of the thesis. The 
purpose of these awards is to supplement 
formal graduate study by opportunities 


for field work. Appointments will be 


made for not less than 9 nor more than 
12 months. The basic stipend is $1,800 
for a period of 12 months. 

Post-doctoral research training fel- 
lowships, granted primarily for the pur- 
pose of broadening the research training 
and equipment of promising young social 
scientists, are open to young men and 
women, citizens of the United States or 
Canada, ordinarily not over 35 years of 
age, who possess the Ph. D. or its equiva- 
lent in training and experience at the 
time of application, or who give assur- 
ance that they will receive the degree 
before February 15, 1944. The basic 
stipend for 12 months is $1,800 for single 
fellows, and $2,500 for married fellows, 
with the necessary traveling expenses of 
the fellow. 

Grants-in-aid of research are avail- 
able to mature scholars, permanent resi- 
dents of the United States or Canada 
without reference to age, whose capacity 
for productive research has been effec- 
tively demonstrated by published work. 
They are not open to candidates for a 
degree. They are offered especially with 
a view to assisting members of the staffs 
of institutions which cannot at present 
provide adequate funds for social science 





research. The maximum amount 
granted will ordinarily not exceed $1,000. 


The closing date for applications for 
pre-doctoral and post-doctoral fellow- 
ships is February 1, 1944; for grants-in- 
aid January 15, 1944. Application forms 
will be provided by the secretary for Fel- 
lowships and Grants-in-aid, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Scholarships for 
““‘New-Plan’’ Students 


A new procedure extending the use of 
aptitude tests for awarding entrance 
scholarships for the College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago—where high-school 
students who have completed no more 
than their sophomore year may be en- 
roHed as college students—has been 
placed in effect. 

Under the plan, the university will 
award, during the calendar year 1944, 
more than 100 regular scholarships 
worth from $300 to $2,400, plus an un- 
determined number of special scholar- 
ships which range in value from $150 to 
$1,000. Approximately one-half of the 
scholarships are for high-school students 
who wish to take advantage of the “Chi- 
cago Plan.” 

This “Plan” provides for college educa- 
tion to start at the conventional junior 
grade in high school, enabling students 
to complete their general college training 
2 years earlier than under the conven- 
tional college systems. Under the “Chi- 
cago Plan” it is possible for young men 
and women to get their bachelor’s degree 
when they are 18 or 19 years old, assum- 
ing that they enter the College of the 
University of Chicago at the age of 14 
or 15. 


Differs from Former Competitions 


The new scholarship procedure, placed 
in effect with the December 4 tests, 
differs from former scholarship competi- 
tions sponsored by the University of Chi- 
cago in two ways: 

1. All scholarships will now be awarded 
on the the basis of aptitude tests, in 
addition to other criteria. Heretofore 
the aptitude tests were required only for 
those competing for University of Chi- 
cago “prize scholarships.” The “prize 
scholarships,” as such, are abandoned. 

2. All students who compete for the 
scholarships must apply for admission to 
the University of Chicago. Heretofore 


‘students could try for “prize scholar- 








ships,” whether or not they applied for 
admission. 

Generally speaking, the scholarships 
will be available only for students in the 
top 10 percent of their high-school 
classes, 


Russian Among Cornell’s 
Prescribed Languages 


In recognition of the growing impor- 
tance of Russian and the anticipated 
need for its use in the post-war period 
and in the future relations of this coun- 
try with Russia, the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences of Cornell 
University has voted to accept Russian 
as one of the prescribed foreign lan- 
guages to satisfy the college language 
requirement for the A. B. degree. The 
requirement for the degree will be met 
by 18 hours or the equivalent, the same 
as for French, German, and Spanish. 

Cornell is among the few institutions 
of higher education, and it may be the 
only one, to include Russian in its pre- 
scribed courses. It has been giving in- 
tensive courses in the language during 
the past 2 years, and during the present 
term is offering a 16-week civilization 
course. 


Dr. Struck Passes 


Dr. F. Theodore Struck, professor of 
industrial education and head of the de- 
partment of industrial education, Penn- 
Sylvania State College, died at his home 
in State College, Pa., November 22, 1943. 

Dr. Struck was with the U. S. Office of 
Education from January 1 to July 1, 1942, 
during which period he made a study of 
the vocational training facilities used in 
federally aided vocational training 
classes carried on in the States, and a 
preliminary study on technical institutes. 
He was largely responsible for the de- 
velopment of the extension teacher- 
trainer program in vocational education 
carried out in Pennsylvania, and was 
among the first vocational educators to 
emphasize the value of shop activities in 
rural schools, 


Correction 


Inadvertently in the November 15 issue 
of EDUCATION FoR VicTorY, it was reported 
in an article on Senate Bill S. 637 that 
the vote on the Langer amendment was 
“50 yeas and 37 nays,” whereas the cor- 
rect vote was 40 yeas and 37 nays. The 
error is regretted. 
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Home Economics Inter-College 


Conference 


Contribution to Post-War Living Considered 


“College home economics departments 
can make one of their major contribu- 
tions to post-war living through a core 
program centered on post-war needs of 
homes and families and given parallel 
with or previous to professional courses,” 
according to a group of 40 home econo- 
mists from 6 higher institutions in Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island who met in Boston recently to con- 
sider the following problems: 

(1) probable post-war problems with 
which home economics students should 
be prepared to assist; (2) the meaning 
of these for core and professional cur- 
ricula; (3) ways to strengthen programs 
in relation to economic problems of fam- 
ilies, aesthetic appreciations and creative 
ability, human relations, social and civic 
responsibilities. 

This was the follow-up conference of 
& 3-day meeting in the spring of 1943 
with much the same personnel. The in- 
stitutions represented were: Massachu- 
setts State College, Regis College, Rhode 
Island State College, Simmons College, 
State Teachers College at Framingham, 
and the University of Connecticut, 


Personnel Attending 


Those attending the conference rep- 
resented: College administrators; teach- 
ers of art, child development, family re- 
lations, chemistry, clothing, consumer 
education, foods and nutrition, home 
management, institutional management, 
teacher education, and textiles; staff 
members of State departments of edu-» 
cation, the U. S. Office of Education, and 
the extension service. 


Highlights of the Discussions 


Some of the highlights of the confer- 
ence in considering the three problems 
may be summarizéd as follows: 

All home economics students should 
be given preparation for meeting some 
of the post-war family needs such as de- 
ciding upon values to be retained for 
families, assisting in mental and physi- 
cal rehabilitation of family members, 
helping make adjustments needed in the 
community and the Nation to strengthen 
family life. 

A core should be decided upon which 
gives preparation for such aspects of 
family living, and this core should be 
taken by all pupils previous to or parallel 


with preparation for the vocation. 
Goals for this core and types of expe- 
riences likely to be helpful for all college 
students were set up by committees. 

Understanding wartime economic 
problems and issues involved in con- 
flicting viewpoints regarding solutions 
is essential to intelligent functioning in 
war and post-war living, 

The cumulative effects of decisions by 
individuals on ways of managing their 
personal money are powerful instru- 
ments in holding back or creating infla- 
tion. 

Homemaking activities furnish excel- 
lent outlets for satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment if taught in a way to help release 
tensions and bring pleasure in coopera- 
tive and individual creative experience. 

Developing understanding of why peo- 
ple behave as they do and developing 
ability to function democratically in the 
family are two essential goals for home- 
making education. 

Participating as an informed citizen in 
social-civic responsibilities and helping 
improve the quality of the community are 
important parts of the homemaker’s job 
in the war and post-war periods. 

Guiding students in the selection of ex- 
periences needed to attain goals and 
helping students evaluate progress in 
terms of the behavior resulting are essen- 
tial parts of the college teaching job. 

Ways of securing the emphasis needed 
and of determining the progress made 
were discussed by committees and shared 
with the conference membership. 


Organization of the Conference 


The conference was arranged at the re- 
quest of the institutions by the U. S. 
Office of Education in cooperation with 
State representatives. At the first ses- 
sion a steering committee consisting of 
five members and representing different 
teaching and administrative positions 
was elected by the group. This com- 
mittee, together with the representatives 
from the U. S. Office of Education, 
planned the topics to be considered and 
the procedures to be followed—whether 
total group discussion, committee work, 
reports, or others. 

At the final session the committee was 
enlarged to include representation from 
each of the six institutions and will serve 
as @ more permanent committee. Its 
responsibilities will be: (1) to check on 
progress being made by committees, and 
by institutions; (2) to determine whether 
a follow-up meeting is needed and if so, 
when; (3) to decide upon relative values 
of requests to the Office of Education for 


service to single institutions versus fur- 
ther inter-college conferences; (4) to 
make local arrangements for any suc- 
ceeding meetings, and assist in planning 
thé program, 


Previous Considerations 


During the first conference in the 
spring of 1943 the following were dis- 
cussed: (1) plans followed for accelera- 
tion, reasons for acceleration, effects of 
acceleration on students and staff, and 
guidance and scheduling problems ac- 
celeration brings; (2) war jobs for which 
home economics can prepare students, 
and the groups whose war needs should 
be met by shortened curricula or re- 
fresher courses; (3) criteria for making 
wartime adjustments; (4) methods of 
handling student guidance in the insti- 
tutions represented; (5) balance in cur- 
ricula for home economics students to 
aid in meeting war and post-war needs; 
and (6) wartime opportunities which 
promote professional growth of staff 
members. 

Following the conference, the group on 
family economics sought the help of con- 
sultants in getting reliable information 
and in making adjustments in college 
programs to wartime needs. The group 
on chemistry began a study to determine 
the chemistry that should be basic for 
all students and for food and nutrition 
majors. 


Reports of Progress 


At the recent follow-up conference 
each institution reported changes made 
in its program as a result of staff plan- 
ning. Some of these changes were: 

Experiments in changing sequence of 
courses. 

Modification of the freshman orienta- 
tion course to include more emphasis on 
child development, home management, 
foods and nutrition, and vocational pos- 
sibilities and less emphasis on such sub- 
jects as the history of the education of 
women and the place of home economics 
in it. 


More careful guidance of students in 
considering values of summer work ex- 
perience versus carrying an accelerated 
program. 

Beginning of student participation in 
curriculum revision by the college. 

More careful planning for stimulating 
professional growth of staff members 
through exchange of magazines and of 
reports of meetings attended and 
through committee work. 

Reorganization of college committees so 
that all members of the staff participate 
in one or more committees, and each 
committee has a subcommittee of stu- 
dents who work on the same problem 


(Turn to page 21). 
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Round the Country with the HSVC 


The ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH 
SCHOOL (New York City) Victory Coun- 
cil has published a report summarizing 
its accomplishments and looking for- 
ward to the year’s activities. Money 
raised last year by a Pan American rally, 
a boxing rally, a fashion show, and a 
carnival and bazaar was distributed to 
British, Russian, and Chinese War Re- 
lief; the Red Cross; Friends of Greece; 
Fighting French Fund; Norwegian Sea- 
men’s Fund; Foster Parent Plan; U. S. 
Maritime Training School; and the Man- 
hattan Beach USO. 

Among Lincoln High’s “morale build- 
ing activities” are the following: bond 
and stamp sales, scrap drives, USO en- 
tertainment unit, United Nations Victory 
Congress, Victory Forum, Red Cross sew- 
ing and knitting, P. T. A. meetings, as- 
semblies, letters to graduates in the 
armed forces and to students in Russian 
high schools, Victory Corps activities, 
war posters, airplane models, student 
government week, victory gardens, pub- 
lication of “Victory Corps Spotlight,” 
speaker’s bureau, adult education meet- 
ings for parents, special library exhibits, 
map making, Victory Council meetings, 
and publication of The Log. 

This term the school plans to enroll 
4,000 Victory Corps members, conduct a 
bomber naming contest and drives for 
Free France and the smaller United Na- 
tions, send Christmas packages to men 
in the armed forces, purchase 100 jeeps, 
prepare a USO Troupe Show, and pub- 
lish a Victory pamphlet, This We Will 
Do. 

These activities are carried on under 
the supervision of Maxwell Nurnberg, 
chairman of the Victory Council, and 
Alfred Spelling, president of the Victory 
representatives. 


ve 


North Carolina’s Victory Corps coordi- 
nator, Ralph J. Andrews, submits a sum- 
mary of student participation in the 
Victory Corps program and preinduction 
activities taken from principals’ reports 
for 1942-43. 

In the 583 white and Negro schools 
reporting, a total of 72,048 students were 
enrolled in the Victory Corps. The Gen- 





eral Division claimed 41,697; Land Serv- 
ice Division, 4,672; Air Service Division, 
2,715; Sea Service Division, 1,565; Pro- 
duction Service Division, 7,656; Com- 
munity Service Division, 14,043. 

Enrollment figures in various wartime 
courses and activities follow: 


Preflight aeronautics..........-..... 8, 053 
Refresher or preinduction mathe- 

6, 218 
Fundamentals of electricity...------. 2, 626 
Fundamentals of radio.....-.------ 1,057 
Fundamentals of machines_.....--.. 2, 061 
Fundamentals of shopwork_-_--.---- 7 
Fundamentals of automotive me- 





Ci ce ticmnicinaticdisitinnmacmnmas 821 

Physics (emphasizing preinduction 
TSM dcitiiananninnnenannene 4,983 
et ee 569 
een 70, 481 
Bond and stamp sales..._...-_---. 57, 441 
CO 74, 995 
Pe 32, 373 
Oey SNE Wickit ieiccncnnmomnnne 5, 953 
UO citdeiinddnnsddnanncsnaum 44, 421 


Approximately 80 percent of all boys, 
16 years of age and over, are taking some 
form of in-school physical fitness work. 


vc 


Victory Corps members in Pulaski 
County, Ky., served a unique and valua- 
ble purpose recently, according to Dr. 
Joseph Lachman, director of the County 
Health Department. 

“The Pulaski County Health Depart- 
ment,” he says, “recently conducted a 
survey designed, first, to collect reliable 
data which would indicate the particular 
fields in which its activities needed ex- 
pansion and intensification, and, second, 
to serve as a means of disseminating 
pertinent health information to all ele- 
ments of the citizenship in all sections 
of the county. 

“At the outset, the department was 
confronted with three problems: How to 
reach people in isolated sections in the 


“rural areas, how to secure fairly reliable 


investigators, and how to obtain homo- 
geneous data. These problems were 
finally solved by enlisting the aid of the 
Victory Corps of the high schools, whose 
members represented every section of 
the county—even the most isolated. Ac- 
cordingly, members of the Corps were 
given detailed information as to the pro- 
posed survey, the reasons why the data 
were required, and then turned loose 
with a mapped program to talk to the 


VICTORY CORPS 


people in their several districts in their 


own language.” 
vc 


Victory Corps Directors Meet 


Victory Corps directors from seven 
States met in Washington with members 
of the U. S. Office of Education staff on 
November 15 and 16 to discuss progress 
and problems of the Victory Corps pro- 
gram and to plan for more effective 
high-school participation in the war ef- 
fort. States represented included Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, West Virginia, and Ohio. 


ve 


State Departments Distrib- 
ute Victory Corps Bulletins 


Bulletins issued by State Departments 
of Education have played a large part in 
the development of high-school war pro- 
grams. Under the supervision of State 
superintendents or Victory Corps direc- 
tors, State department staff members or 
committees of teachers and administrae 
tors have worked out suggestions for 
curriculum revisions, units of classroom 
teaching, annotated bibliographies, and 
discussion guides. 

Thirteen bulletins in a Victory Corps 
series have been distributed by the Iowa 
Department of Public Instruction. The 
last in the series, Annotated Bibliography 
of State Department Victory Corps Bulle- 
tins, is a guide to the previous ones and 
lists, as well, several other documents of 
value to elementary and _ secondary 
schools in the war effort. 

Facts Pertaining to the Organization 
of the Victory Corps Program, No. 1, sum- 
marizes the plan of organization for 
Victory Corps units in secondary schools. 
No. 3, The Function of Guidance in the 
Victory Corps Program, suggests a simple 
guidance program for all schools. A plan 
for organizing a Victory Corps in ele- 
mentary schools is outlined in Junior 
Victory Corps, No. 4. 

Bulletins No. 5 and No. 8 suggest free 
or inexpensive materials for a Victory 
Corps library corner. Recommendations 
and a bibliography of supplementary 
materials and military applications for 
mathematics teachers are included in 
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Mathematics in the Victory Corps Pro- 
gram, No, 6. 

To help administrators decide which 
aspects of the Victory Corps program 
are in need of emphasis, Dare the Schools 
Continue With Business as Usual? No. 7 
was distributed. It is intended as a policy 
statement. 

The food front comes in for attention 
in No. 9 and No. 10, Sharing Our Food 
for Victory, and No. 11, Suggestions Con- 
cerning What the Schools Can Do to 
Help Relieve the Farm Labor Shortage. 


vc 





What the VC Has Done 


“The Victory Corps has helped 
to influence changes in the curric- 
ulum and has increased the em- 
phasis on physical fitness and 
vocational guidance. It has of- 
fered more opportunities for pupils 
to serve as part-time workers or 
as volunteers in community serv- 
ices.. It has also been the means 
for developing more pupil partici- 
pation through newly organized 
student councils which should offer 
an unusual opportunity for our 
future citizens to become more 
familiar with the problems of gov- 
ernment.” 

From a report on the -Victory 
Corps in the Cincinnati high 
schools, submitted by the Voca- 
tional Guidance Service of the 
Cincinnati public schools. 














Communication Arts Vic- 
tory Corps Aids 


Teachers Enjoy the Arts. Prepared for 
the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education by 
Ray N. Faulkner and Helen E. Davis. 
This report on the role of art in the edu- 
cation of teachers in general will be 
especially interesting to those teachers 
charged with developing the communica- 
tion arts and skills among pupils. May 
be purchased from the American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for 50 cents. 

English for Victory—A Manual of 
Practical Materials for the English 
Classroom. Lesson plans, materials, and 
suggestions for teaching English as a 
vital tool for democratic citizenship. The 
pamphlet was prepared by a committee 
of the New York City Association of 
Teachers of English, under the chair- 
manship of Shirer Van Steenbergh of 
James Madison High School. 





Letters to Boys About.to Enter Military 
Service 


Number 5—The Privileges of Army Life 


This is the last in a series of letters addressed to boys about to be inducted 
into military service. It is suggested that it be mimeographed for distribu- 
tion to students, or reprinted in the school newspaper. 


Dear Bup: I guess you'll be off to the induction center almost as soon as 
this gets to you. But before you go there are a few more things I want to 
tell you about Army life that aren’t strictly military. 

If your camp is located near enough to a big town or city you'll enjoy 
going in with some of the boys on a week-end pass and exploring the place. 
The U. S. O. and the Red Cross are johnny-on-the-spot in most places to 
see that you have a good time. Practically every town has some sort of 
serviceman’s canteen where you can get free food and entertainment—the 
bigger places have stage door canteens where the hostesses are real live movie 
or stage actresses. Most places have a free ticket bureau run by the U. S. O. 
where you can get passes to see shows or hear music or lectures. 

There even are places where you can go in to wash up and rest—prac- 
tically all the train stations have special lounges for soldiers and sailors. 
Many towns run dormitories for servicemen where you can spend the night 
and get breakfast for a few cents. If you do go to a hotel, they'll give you 
special rates. Practically any place you go you’re bound to run into one of 
the U. S. O. free dances or suppers. All the churches have special activities 
for visiting servicemen, and so do many of the lodges and local clubs. As a 
matter of fact, you’re going to have a hard time choosing among all the 
things you could do when you get to town. 

As far as the money angle goes, you'll be making $50 a month as a private. 
It may not sound like much, but you’ll have very few expenses—and no in- 
come tax to pay. There are many financial benefits you will be entitled to 
as a serviceman, such as pay allotments for dependents, etc. Some of these 
benefits won’t apply to you—you don’t have any dependents and you don’t 
have to worry about medical and other kinds of care for them. But you 
will be able to take advantage of the Army’s insurance plan at low rates. 

One thing you want to remember: If you get into any personal difficul- 
ties, the Army chaplain is the best person to go to. You can approach him 
directly as man to man without going through the regular military chan- 
nels. He will listen to your story and really try to help you out. Besides, 
whatever you tell him he will keep strictly to himself. While I’m on the 
subject of chaplains—you know, of course, you'll be able, in fact you'll be en- 
couraged, to attend church services. The camps all have regular weekly 
religious services for each of the different faiths. 

If for any reason you want to get in touch with the folks in a hurry, the 
man to see is the Red Cross field director. He can use the facilities of the 
entire Red Cross to put you in touch with the family in case of any emer- 
gency. 

Well, I guess that gives you some idea of the brighter side of the picture. 
I haven’t said anything about the feeling your uniform will give you of 
really doing something for your country. It’s a good feeling—you'll know 
what I mean after you’ve been in the Army for a little while. 

Don’t think I’ve been stressing all these advantages just to make you feel 
good. They really are definite advantages that you will have as a soldier— 
you can take that from a guy who’s been a soldier for quite a bit now. 

Bon voyage, Private Bud. I know the Jones family is going to be proud 
of you. 

Tom. 
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Enrollment Estimates 
High School 


Reports from about 1,300 of the 8,200 school systems in the United States on en- 
roliments in high school this fall compared with last fall, as of October 1 seem to 
indicate about 5,761,000 pupils in public high schools this year. This number is about 
equal to the total high-school enrollment in 1934-35 and represents a decrease of 
381,000 pupils (6.2 percent). 

The number of boys decreased by 246,000 (8.3 percent). This is about 100,000 
fewer than were enrolled in 1933-34, 10 years ago. The number of-girls enrolled 
decreased by 135,000 (4.2 percent), These figures are subject to change as a larger 
number of the school systems send in their reports, and tabulations become more 
complete. 

Enrollments in the last 2 years of high school have declined between 9 and 10 
percent, the number of boys declining about 15 percent and the number of girls 
about 5 percent. 


Estimated high-school enrollment, 1942-43 and 1943-44 











Year Total Boys Girls 
TR cittcicccaniiason 6, 142, 000 2, 947, 000 3, 195, 000 
WND-EE. .connucccccccoscces 5, 761, 000 2, 701, 000 8, 060, 000 
Decrease: 
pO 381, 000 246, 000 185, 000 
POIGIR..ccecscccccese 6.2 8.8 4.2 




















Public School 


The decrease in enrollment in public-schoo] systems this year as compared with 
last year is approximately two-thirds of a million pupils (664,000), more than half 
of whom (381,000) are in the last four high-school grades. 

The total enroHment for 1943-44 is 23,276,000, approximately what it was 22 
years ago in 1921-22 (23,239,227). 

The elementary school enrollment is 17,515,000, approximately what it was 30 
years ago in 1913-14 (17,330,548). The decrease in the elementary school enroll- 
ment has been going on since 1929-30, when there were 21,278,593 pupils enrolled. 
The high-school enrollment for 1943-44 is 5,761,000, approximately equal to that 
of 10 years ago in 1933-34 (5,669,156). The peak year was 1940-41, when 6,713,913 
pupils were enrolled in high school. 

Estimates by type of school and sex are given in the following table: 


Estimated enrollment in public-school systems, 1942-43 and 1943-44 












































Number enrolled Decrease in enrollment 
Bchool 
1942-43 1943-44 | Number | Percent 

| 
eee naa eee eee ere ee eee ee Ree 28, 940, 000 23, 276, 000 664, 000 2.8 
OE cdetacccancetececssssostenconcesccutinaseenisonnas 12, 089, 000 11, 670, 000 419, 000 3.5 
i icintetaherniniiniciinmnstiesnsaniinibcibomeciidiiviiasinnsntoatsiaipiniintaiaatitaitieni 11, 851, 000 11, 606, 000 245, 000 2.1 
IE vo cicnidctnviitcantniniiansinsinmnnianunniaaialiaieiio 17, 798, 000 17, 515, 000 283, 000 | 1.6 
i tianiscencmenamnieesitbtdnsassntinunibniiin 9, 142, 000 8, 969, 000 173, 000 1.9 
Cie ntnibicmnntitinncckdntnndsenssessiememanenind 8, 656, 000 8, 546, 000 110, 000 | 1,3 
=—=_—- > 
ee et oe ee ee Rene peer er ne! 6, 142, 000 | 5, 761, 000 | 381, 000 | 6.2 
i ininccncnscueteensssimemenneemmmammnnneton 2, 947, 000 2, 701, 000 246, 000 8.3 
i icniddnundssctainenniminatiamennedemesanammnnntnn 3, 195, 000 8, 060, 000 185, 000 4.2 

















Training for Store 
Owners and Workers 


Preemployment replacement training 
programs, intended to help retail busi- 
ness owners and managers in meeting 
the shortage of trained and experienced 
store workers resulting from wartime 
conditions, have been sponsored during 
the past year by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Four of these wartime training pro- 
grams, in which representative retailers, 
trade association representatives, and 
State supervisors of distributive educa- 
tion cooperate, are now in operation. 

Program A calls for emergency train- 
ing for new store workers in an effort to 
provide at least partially trained per- 
sons to replace the large number of those 
employed in retail stores who have en- 
tered military service or upon employ- 
ment in war production industries. 

Program B was set up to provide 
special courses for experienced salesper- 
sons which will familiarize them with 
war regulations affecting the sale of 
goods, and the adjustments the retailer 
must make in order to serve the customer 
intelligently and helpfully under wartime 
conditions. 

Under this program, salespersons are 
taught_how to help the customer select 
merchandise and modify his buying 
habits to fit wartime conditions; and how 
to explain to the customer reasons for 
shortages, substitutes, and alternates, 
priorities, rationing of specific commodi- 
ties, restricted credit terms, special taxes, 
and price control. This program is now 
in operation in 40 States, and more than 
50,000 experienced salespersons have re- 
ceived training through it. 

Program C, which was explained in an 
earlier issue of EDUCATION FoR VIcToRY, 
provides wartime business clinics for 
owners and managers of distributive 
businesses to give instruction on the laws, 
regulations, orders, and controls under 
which retail businesses must operate dur- 
ing the war, and to which they must ad- 
just themselves. 


Distributive Education 


The fourth special wartime training 
program in distributive education—Pro- 
gram D—provides training for store 
supervisors and department heads to 
assist them in conducting intensive in- 
duction and on-the-job training of ‘per- 
sons entering employment in retail es- 
tablishments as replacements for ex- 
perienced salespersons. Training is also 
designed to acquaint experienced sales- 
persons with wartime regulations affect- 
ing retailers. 
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Wartime Restrictions 
(From page 1) 


should be made to take care of fluctua- 
tions in the volume of business which 
were bound to occur, 


School Cafeteria Allotments 


School cafeterias, whether or not tak- 
ing part in the Federal school lunch pro- 
gram, are classified as Group No. 3 users 
and their allotments were figured on the 
standpoint of the usage in the base pe- 
riod, which was December 1942; or on 
the basis of a limiting ceiling factor of 
use per person served, whichever was the 
smaller. ‘ 

Beginning with the present school year, 
however, the school lunch program of the 
Food Distribution Administration was 
placed upon a different basis than the 
former method of distributing surplus 
commodities. While under the new sys- 
tem a grant of money per meal is made 
and a type of lunch is specified, many 
school cafeterias do not operate under 
this arrangement and their function and 
type of service is similar to that of other 
commercial cafeterias. 

It is important to note that in figuring 
allotments for school cafeterias the total 
number of persons served forms the 
basis for issuance at present. Not only 
is this true with respect to the month 
of December 1942 on which the basis is 
computed, but it is true for each allot- 
ment period. It has been felt necessary 
in the rationing program to provide a 
ceiling factor for each rationed food, 
which restricts former consumption to a 
definite amount. While it has not been 
considered necessary in the hase to 
establish a floor factor it is recognized 
that under some conditions a percentage 
count upon base usage may have worked 
individual hardship upon some opera- 
tors. In these cases, as in all departments 
of the Food Rationing Division, an at- 
tempt has been made in the regulations 
to take care of such inequities by the 
method of petitioning for adjustments 
through the local and district offices. 

The change in the method of operating 
the Federal school lunch program has in 
many instances caused a change in the 
type of operations of the school lunch 
cafeterias. Where previously only such 
a service as sandwiches and milk may 
have been made, the adoption of type A 
lunches may have changed the method 
of preparation and service so that more 
food is required for this reason. Author- 
ity has been granted to district offices of 


Price Administration to consider such a 
condition agd to make adjustments in 
accordance with the amount of food re- 
quired by the changed type of operations, 
when considered in connection with com- 
parable services and comparable opera- 
tions elsewhere. 

Similarly, district offices have been 
instructed to make suitable adjustments 
in the procedure whereby dollar revenue 
is required to be considered in granting 
allotments based upon the number of 
persons served and the dollar revenue 
received in the period on which the al- 
lotment is based. The granting of these 
powers of adjustment to district ration- 
ing offices has been done in recognition 
of the fact that the change in the Federal 
program requires a correspondingly easy 
nethod of eliminating possible hardships, 


Home Processed Foods 

It is recognized that many school 
lunch programs prepare or receive quan- 
tities of home canned foods for use in 
the service of those who participate, 
While it is necessary to add to the com- 
mercially processed supply of canned 
goods in every possible way, it is also de- 
sirable to stimulate the production of 
home processed foods. 

For this reason, an amendment to the 
institutional rationing order has pro- 
vided that such home processed foods, 
having a value of four points per pound, 
may be used by eleemosynary or educa- 
tional Group No. III users at the point 
rate prescribed, but that the charge 
against the user’s allotment for that pe- 
riod shall in no case exceed 10 percent of 
the point allotment for that period for 
each item. This permits diversification 
of the number of items used and also 
allows a sufficient number of points re- 
maining in the allotment to purchase 
rationed items other than those which 
have been home processed. In preparing 
this amendment it was intended that a 
reasonable adjustment would result and 
that home processed foods might be pre- 
pared and consumed freely by this group 
of users. 

It has been the history of food ration- 
ing in every country in which it has been 
operated that sooner or later provision 
must be made for considering food re- 
quirements of workers doing heavy la- 
bor. Such considerations are always 
hastened by impending shortages in the 
food supply. 

Because the granting of supplemental 
rations to consumers through their ra- 
tion books presents problems of an ex- 


ceedingly complex nature, in most coun- 
tries the rations of heavy workers have 
been supplemented by means of some 
form of in-plant meal arrangement. 
This is true in both Great Britain and 
Canada. In fact, even in Great Britain, 
where so large a part of the food supply 
has to be imported, supplemental food 
rations to individual consumers through 
any other arrangement than in-plant 
feeding have been made only in the case 
of minors and possibly a very few other 
categories and even in such cases, oniy 
one or possibly two food items have been 
so treated. 

Under our own system, supplemental 
allotments have been granted for institu. 
tional users who are isolated from nor- 
mal supplies, and further increase has 
been given to lumber camps in isolated 
areas where the energy output of’ the 
workers is extremely large. Undoubt- 
edly, further considerations and studies 
in this direction are necessary. 


Wartime Operations Under 
WPB Regulations 


Claude L. Hough, Jr., Chief, School 
and College Section, Institutions Branch, 
Government Division, War Production 
Board. 


In a few words the fundamental pur- 
pose of the War Production Board is to 
channel and control the flow of raw ma- 
terials and equipment toward the es- 
sential activities of our military and 
civilian fronts, and to divert them from 
the less essential or nonessential activi- 
ties. 

The Government Division of the War 
Production Board recognizes the impor- 
tance of schools and colleges to the total 
war program and has given them a high 
priority rating of AA-2 in CMP Regula- 
tion 5A. This Division has eontinually 
in mind the needs of schools when pre- 
paring its estimates of materials for 
presentation to our claimant agency. 
Our Research and Planning Branch has 
had many occasions to call upon the 
U. S. Office of Education and the schools 
for assistance in preparing these esti- 
mates, Their cooperation has been given 
cheerfully and promptly and is appre- 
ciated. 


Essential Orders and Regulations 


I have prepared a list of a minimum 
number of orders or regulations with 
which every school business official 
should be familiar and have available 
for reference, In my opinion, you should 
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understand the terms and intent of the 
six orders or regulations as follows: 


Priorities Regulation No, 1—the basis of 
the operation for the priorities system. 
Contains the basic inventory restric- 
tion. 

CMP Regulation 5A—the basic order for 
governmental agencies and institutions 
including schools and colleges. The 
AA-2 rating of this order should be 
able to effect delivery of the majority 
of all normal maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies which require a 
rating. 

Priorities Regulation No. 3—a compan- 
ion order to CMP-5A, because it tells 
you of certain items on List A and B 
therein, to which the rating from 5A 
may not. be applied. 

Preference Rating Order P-43—provides 
all instructional laboratories in 
schools with a rating of AA-2 which 
may be applied to purchase all labora- 
tory items, except for 11 very critical 
equipment items on List A of its “com- 
panion” Order L-144. 

Limitation Order L-144—an order which 
restricts the movement of only 11 
items of capital equipment used in 
laboratories, and only then if the item 
has an individual cost of $50 or more. 
If the item your laboratory needs is on 
List A of L-144, application should be 
made on Form WPB-1414 (formerly 
PD-620). ; 

Limitation Order L—41—the basic order 
controlling all construction activity in 
this country. This order makes a 
clear distirction betveen “mainte- 
nance and repair” and “new construc- 
tion” and is written in the new “lay- 
man’s” or “non-legal” language of 
recent WPB Orders. 

Those of you who are from the very 
small school districts can function with 
a working knowledge of only CMP-5A 
and PR-3. Those from the larger school 
systems, whose purchases run into a sub- 
stantial sum and cover a wide range of 
WPB Orders, will find it necessary to be 
familiar with a number of additional 
orders and regulations as a necessary 
minimum for their “WPB Reference 
Library”. 


Definition of Terms 
The new Limitation Order 41 of No- 
vember 1 clearly states the difference be- 
tween “maintenance and repair” and 
“construction” as follows: 
“Maintenance and repair; that is, 
work necessary to keep a building or 


structure in sound working condition or 
fix it when it has become unsafe or un- 
fit for service because of wear and tear; 
also the minimum work necessary to 
prevent more damage to a building or 
structure (or its contents) which has 
been damaged by fire, flood, tornado, 
earthquake, acts of war, or the like. 
Changes in material are permitted in 
doing maintenance and repair work. 
Additions, structural alterations, or the 
completion of unfinished parts of 
buildings are not considered mainte- 
nance and repair. Rebuilding or restor- 
ing after damage caused by fire, flood, 
tornado, earthquake, acts of war, or the 
like, is not permitted as maintenance 
and repair, but is permitted in some 
cases as explained below.” 

“Construction covered by this order in- 
cludes putting up or altering any sort of 
a structure, including a building, road, 
bridge, dam, sewer, and similar jobs; also 
the installing of equipment or fixtures.” 

Under this order a school is allowed 
to spend for construction $1,000 per year 
whether or not priority assistance is 
necessary. The rating from CMP Regu- 
lation 5A may be used to purchase not 
over $100 worth of materials for one com- 
plete “capital addition” at one time, but 
the total of such purchases under 5A, 
plus all costs as described in L—41, must 
not exceed the $1,000 cost limit per year. 
All construction projects must conform 
as nearly.as practical to the WPB “Di- 
rective for Wartime Construetion,” and 
to the “Criteria for the Construction of 
Schools in Wartime” of the Government 
Division. 

The WPB is definite in its intention to 
hold down construction to an absolute 
minimum in order to free manpower for 
other war purposes. You are urged to 
continue to operate with existing facili- 
ties and to defer construction of major 
additions or new buildings until after the 
war, when once more the permanent pre- 
war type of construction will be allowed. 

If, however, it is absolutely necessary 
to build an addition or a new building, 
the Government Division has provided a 
plan whereby school officials may file 
what is known as a “preliminary appli- 
cation” to determine the essentiality of 
a construction project before the school 
is committed to the expense of archi- 
tects and engineers’ fees, blue prints, etc. 
The application consists of two forms, 
WPB-2814 and 2814.2. While the filing 
of the “preliminary application” is op- 
tional with you, it is to your advantage 

“to do so, especially in the event that the 
project does not receive WPB approval. 






Simplified Application Form 

There is available now a new simplified 
application form for a _ construction 
project rating known as WPB—2570 
(formerly PD-200-C). It is to be used 
for projects costing less than $10,000 for 
which no Federal funds are involved; 
and should be filed with the nearest WPB 
office. It will be processed only in the 
field offices. Form WPB-617 (formerly 
PD-200) will continue to be used for 
projects costing more than $10,000, or for 
any project financed wholly or partially 
by Federal funds, regardless of amount. 

It is suggested that before drawing up 
plans and bills of materials that you 
consult with the nearest office of the 
WPB on the latest revision of Order L—41 
and also on the type of construction ma- 
terials which will meet with WPB ap- 
proval. Form WPB-6§17 should also be 
submitted to the nearest field office for 
screening as to completeness of the ap- 
plication. The field office will forward it 
to Washington. 

Emergency priority assistance to re- 
pair a breakdown or to prevent an immi- 
nent breakdown in the operation of your 
physical plant may be obtained in several 
ways. You may use the rating of AA-2 
from CMP-5A. If this rating will not 
obtain the item needed at once and if 
the repair will cost less than $1,000 and 
can be handled on a rating of AA-1 or 
lower, telephone or telegraph the nearest 
WPPB field office. Be prepared to advise 
the nature of the breakdown, the cost 
to repair, the item needed, name and ad- 
dress of supplier, rating required, and 
your purchase order number. 

If the repair will cost more than $1,000 
or require a rating higher than AA-1, 
you may furnish the same information by 
telegram or telephone to the Government 
Division, Emergency Ratings Desk, RE- 
public 7500, Extenstion 6772, Washington. 
Please be certain that you use this plan 
only in case of a bona fide emergency. 

In all cases where a WPB-541 form is 
used (formerly PD-1A), the application 
should be sent to the nearest office of 
the WPB rather than direct to Washing- 
ton. Field offices are processing now 
WPB-541 applications up to $1,000 with 
but few exceptions. Other special ap- 
plication forms, such as WPB-1414 for 
laboratory items, should be sent to Wash- 
ington in accordance with instructions on 
the form. 

It is suggested that you become ac- 
quainted personally with members of the 
staff in the nearest WPB field office. 
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There are more than 100 of these offices 
in all principal cities where you may ob- 
tain the latest information, copies of the 
forms and orders, as well as assistance 
in locating idle equipment. There is a 
representative of the Government Di- 
vision in each of the 12 regional offices 
with whom our section works closely. 
Feel free to use the services of these of- 
fices at any time. Also, please consider 
your business office as another “field 
office” of the WPB. It is highly desirable 
that all departments of a school system 
clear their requests for priority assist- 
ance through one office. 


The National Stock Pile 


Despite the fact that you may know 
that there are stocks of critical materials 
or equipment in your area, they must be 
conserved as part of the national stock 
pile and released only for minimum op- 
erations of the most essential activities. 

Over the Nation there are some stocks 
of idle, used, and rebuilt equipment which 
essential civilian activities can and should 
use, thus saving the new equipment for 
the military services. We know that idle 
equipment is being located and placed in 
service through your own efforts or with 
assistance from the WPB. Surplus items 
of the Army and Navy are being listed 
with the Redistribution Division of WPB. 

If you are unable to locate used equip- 
ment in your area or if the WPB field 
offices are unable to suggest a source, you 
are invited to send full specifications of 
the item desired in your first letter to the 
Used Equipment Branch, Redistribution 
Division, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The only exceptions are 
used machine tools on which information 
may be requested from the Tools Branch, 
WPB, Washington, and on used kitchen 
equipment which is handled by the 
Plumbing and Heating Branch, Refer- 
ence L-182, WPB, Washington. 

The Treasury Department has entered 
into an agreement with the Redistribu- 
tion Division, WPB, to make available 
surplus property in unsold inventories of 
WPB, PWA, NYA, and other branches of 
the Federal Government to public and 
private buyers on an over-the-counter 
basis. 

A comprehensive but simple plan has 
been worked out which provides that the 
prospective purchaser shall contact rep- 
resentatives of the Redistribution Divi- 
sion, Machinery and Equipment Section, 
located in the various regional offices of 
WPB. Upon determination that the 
equipment is available from Treasury 
Procurement catalogs (issued monthly 
and available only in these offices), he 


obtains from such field representatives 
a form letter authorizing him to buy di- 
rectly from the Treasury warehouse. 
Delivery is FOB Treasury warehouse. All 
sales will be in accordance with OPA 
price regulations, 


School Commodities 


Our office attempts to keep posted on 
your problems. I am going to touch 
upon some of the commodities in which 
schools have manifested an interest re- 
cently. 

Wooden furniture designed primarily 
for use in schools is moving within a 
reasonable delivery time without priority 
assistance. If, however, in the case of a 
new school in a war-congested area, fur- 
niture is needed by an opening date, ap- 
plication may be made on Form WPB-541 
for those items for which you cannot ob- 
tain assurance of delivery on time. 

Some parts for school busses are being 
manufactured and are available with- 
out requiring priority assistance. The 
CMP-5A rating may not be used for au- 
tomotive maintenance equipment, bat- 
teries, or parts as covered by L Orders 
270, 180, and 158. You are required to 
turn in your old part when the new one 
is installed. The representative from the 
Office of Defense Transportation will dis- 
cuss the situation about school busses. 

Machine tools will be made available 
for training programs of all types upon 
submission of WPB-541 application jus- 
tifying tke need for such equipment. 
The tools to be made available are lim- 
ited to manufacturers that are in a posi- 
tion to deliver promptly, and training 
programs will be held to the types speci- 
fied, generally speaking. It is imperative 
that applications be filed early and that 
no orders be placed with dealers or man- 
ufacturers until a rated certificate is 
in hand. If this is adhered to, the tools 
available will be delivered in a reasonably 
short time. 

Model airplane kits and a limited 
quantity of motors have been made avail- 
able for educational purposes and can 
be obtained without priority assistance 
through regular channels. 

It is desirable to hold requests for new 
woodworking equipment to those ma- 
chines under L-237 which cost less than 
$350. Woodworking equipment above 
this amount requires the filing of WPB 
Form 3131 and is not included in the 
estimates made; hence, the chances of 
procuring them at present are rather 
remote and limited to critical areas as 
determined by the War Manpower 
Commission. 


Welding rods and electrodes formerly 
procured by filing WPB Form 874, which 
has now been revoked, should be secured 
in the future through the medium of 
CMP-5A, Practically all of your indus- 
trial arts supplies may be obtained with 
the rating from CMP-5A. 

Floor maintenance machinery is froz- 
en. All manufacturers have filled their 
quotas and no machines are being manu- 
factured. Existing stocks are being held 
for the Army, Navy, and hospitals. An 
effort is being made to increase the 
quotas and to resume production, but 
no immediate relief can be expected. 
Schools may have to borrow, rent, or 
buy used machines to carry them through 
this critical period. However, if you 
are faced with a serious situation, or 
if you operate a large new school in a 
war congested area and cannot obtain 
sufficient help to maintain the floors, you 
may file Form WPB-1843. 

Favorable consideration is unlikely un- 
less you have been able to locate the item 
in stock. The justification should tell 
the amount of floor area to be covered, 
what efforts you have made to rent or 
borrow a machine, and why you cannot 
continue to use your present method of 
maintenance. 

Paper cups are moving in small quan- 
tities without a rating. The rating from 
CMP-5A may be used to purchase cups 
only for your employees for “inplant” 
feeding, as it is called. The rating may 
not be used to purchase cups for student 
use. 


Gymnasium Clothing 


Applications for gymnasium clothing 
will not be rated and cannot be procured 
under CMP-5A. Here the difficulty is 
caused by a labor shortage, although ma- 
terials are available for their manufac- 
ture. It is suggested that the schools ex- 
haust every possible source of wholesale 
or retail supply. If it is necessary to go 
to a manufacturer, you may have to con- 
tact several to find one who can make 
delivery without a rating. Delivery can 
be made without priority assistance on 
orders placed well in advance, 

A program has been set up to permit 
manufacture of only 10 items of gymna- 
sium equipment as follows: Swimming 
pool equipment, climbing ropes, parallel 
bars, climbing poles, horizontal bars, 
stall bars, flying and traveling rings, 
horizontal ladders, basketball goals, vol- 
ley ball standards. 

To obtain these items a school may 
place its purchase order direct with the 


Eprtor’s Nore.—See statement on page 21 
concerning gymnasium shoes, 
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manufacturer and send one copy to the 
Consumers Durable Goods Division of 
WPB in Washington. The manufacturer 
is given priority assistance to obtain his 
materials; hence no rating is required 
from the school. If items not on the list 
are required, they may be obtained from 
existing inventories only or from any 
used stock there may be. Priority as- 
sistance for playground equipment in the 
form of swings, sand boxes, seesaws, and 
similar items is not now available. 

Projectors have gone to war! Yet 
there is a great demand from schools. 
The supply of new machines is not large 
enough to permit the release to all 
schools. You should attempt to solve 
your problem by renting, borrowing, or 
pooling with other schools. If there is 
no way you can meet the need except by 
buying new equipment, contact several 
dealers who are familiar with the models 
that are less in demand by the military. 
There are inexpensive sound and silent 
machines, manufactured according to 
WPB restrictions, which can be released 
to schools. Applications must be made 
on Form WPB-1319 (formerly PD-556). 

The existing stock pile of domestic me- 
chanical refrigerators is exceedingly low. 
As a result, the criteria had to be changed 
recently and for the time being, none is 
available for school lunch programs, do- 
mestic science classes, etc. The alterna- 
tives are ice boxes which are being man- 
ufactured in large quantities and are 
available without priority assistance; and 
small commercial refrigeration units 
which are generally available. Applica- 
tion may be on Form WPB-2448 for com- 
mercial units. 

Limitation Order L-245 on the publi- 
cation of books was absolutely necessary 
to the program of balancing the demand 
for paper with the supply. The Order 
does not say there will be 10 percent fewer 
books, but it says “no publisher shall 
cause paper to be put into process for 
the production of books during the cal- 
endar year 1943 in excess of 90 percent 
of the amount of paper by weight which 
he caused to be put into process in the 
production of books during the calendar 
year 1942.” 

Limitation Order L-120 and its ac- 
companying schedules prescribe the 
specifications for the “* * * manu- 
facture, put up and manufacturer's 
packaging of paper, with particular re- 
spect to grades, weights, sizes, colors, 
etc. * * *” It is suggested that speci- 
fication writers for the larger systems 
become familiar with the terms of this 
order and adjust their own specifications 
to conform. 

560936°—43——-2 


Property of Whole Institution 

As the war is prolonged, it will be- 
come more and more necessary for 
schools and colleges to take the stand 
that equipment purchased for any par- 
ticular department is the property of the 
whole institution and not just of that one 
department. Even though educational 
institutions are classed as an essential 
activity, I am quite certain that you will 
agree that not all functions of your 
schools are equally important. There- 
fore, you should determine the relative 
values of activities in your own schools 
and see that the most important are pro- 
vided over the unimportant. Equipment 
should be transferred from less essen- 
tial to more essential functions. 

It is strongly recommended that you 
do not file an application for priority 
assistance for new equipment until you 
have made certain that your system does 
not now have the item in any depart- 
ment and, if it does have, that it is uti- 
lized to the fullest possible extent and 
assigned te the job most essential to the 
war. Ask your superintendent or school 
board to support this stand as a distinct 
contribution to the conservation of criti- 
cal material and skilled labor. Each of 
you should demand maximum utiliza- 
tion of any and all equipment. 

Even though you may be able to re- 
duce operating expenses by the installa- 
tion of some long-desired piece of major 
capital equipment, that alone is not suffi- 
cient reason to seek priority assistance 
from the WPB. This is not the time to 
make improvements which should have 
been made before the war. No standby 
equipment should be requested. You can 
feel reasonably certain that MRO sup- 
plies will be available to maintain op- 
erations on a wartime basis. 

We wish to call to your attention the 
surprisingly heavy fire loss to our schools. 
Approximately one-third of the project 
applications we process are for replace- 
ment of burned buildings. 

It is suggested that schools give some 
thought to inspecting buildings thor- 
oughly to see if all possible precautions 
are being taken against fire loss. The 
type of building possible under wartime 
restrictions is not as good a building as 
you would erect in normal times, so take 
good care of the ones you have now. 

When you come to the WPB as a last 
resort to obtain priority assistance for 
the delivery of critical materials or for 
the release of restricted equipment, you 
will save time if you will furnish com- 


plete information on the following points 
so that the essentiality of the item to 
your school will be as clear to the WPB 
as it is to you: 


1. Why is it necessary to purchase the 
item during the war? 

2. How many students will benefit 
therefrom? What is your enroll- 
ment? 

3. Have you tried to locate in your 
school system a similar item 
which could be used for this pur- 
pose? 

4. Have you tried to locate used or re- 
built equipment? Give names, 
addresses, and results. 

5. How have you operated without 
this item in the past? 


Administration of CMP Reg- 
ulation 5A 


Harry M. Wilson, Deputy Chief, Insti- 
tutions Branch, Government Division, 
War Production Board. 


The purposes and scope of CMP 
Regulation 5A are to assign, automati- 
cally, preference ratings to governmental 
agencies and institutions, based on the 
importance of the activity or service 
rendered by such agency or institution, 
and cover completely all maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies which are 
not covered or excepted by some other 
Yar Production Board Order or Regula- 
tion. This Regulation assigns an AA-2 
rating to all educational institutions 
qualifying under that definition in the 
Regulation. 

An educational institution applies on 
its purchase order or order for delivery 
the AA-2 rating in accordance with 
paragraph (d) (3) of the Regulation. 
Also, an educational institution, due to 
the fact that it is assigned the AA-2 
rating, is entitled to apply the certifica- 
tions provided for in paragraph (c) 
covering controlled materials for which 
preference ratings are no longer ef- 
fective. All certifications, as well as the 
applied preference rating certifications, 
must be signed manually by the person 
empowered to place the purchase orders 
or orders for delivery. 

Quantity and inventory restrictions 
under War Production Board regulations 
are necessary in order to conserve 
materials for the war effort. Such re- 
strictions make it necessary for educa- 
tional institutions as well as business 
and industry, to schedule a steady flow 
of maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies in order to meet everyday de- 
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mands and to defeat the building up of 
inventories which are not necessary. It 
is, therefore, important that the users 
of CMP Regulation 5A set up a method 
of scheduling orders for delivery in order 
that a minimum inventory is maintained 
and the’ the users will have at all times 
a sufficient amount of supplies on hand. 
Under this Regulation it is possible for 
an educational institution to contract 
for a year’s supply of material at one and 
the same time, but it may not order or 
schedule deliveries except as provided 
for in paragraph (f) of CMP Regulation 
5A. 


Quantity Restrictions 

The quantity of materials purchased 
is limited by the quantity restrictions 
(paragraph (f)), which limit orders for 
delivery to the same dollar value as the 
total purchases for maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies which were made 
during the base period, that is, the cal- 
endar year 1942 or the fiscal year ending 
nearest December 31, 1942. The restric- 
tions further limit orders for delivery to 
30 percent of the volume purchased dur- 
ing the base period to any calendar quar- 
ter of the current year with the over-all 
limit of 100 percent, excepting that for 
a seasonal requirement which demands 
a larger order for delivery. Such an or- 
der tor delivery may be given so long as 
it is not in excess of the dollar amount 
purchased in the same quarter of the 
hase period and as long as the total 
orders for delivery during the current 
operating year do not exceed purchases 
made during the base period. In addi- 
tion te the quantity restrictions provided 
for under paragraph (f), it is necessary 
for the user of the Regulation to comply 
with inventory limitations as prescribed 
by Priorities Regulation No. 1 and CMP 
Regulation No. 2. 

Quota computations are made in the 
following manner: To arrive at a quota 
for the base period, one must determine 
the total amount of purchases covering 
all maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies whether rated or nonrated, but 
not including any items of capital equip- 
ment. The net value of these purchases 
represents the dollar value of the amount 
of purchases which you may make for 
the current operating year, including 
minor items of capital equipment which 
you may purchase through the medium 
of this Regulation. Please bear in mind 
that capital equipment not purchased 
through the assistance of this Regulation 
does not have to be charged against your 
current operating quota. 


Concerning the records you should 
keep, it is felt that your records should 
show clearly your computations covering 
the base period. Secondly, the dollar 
value of your orders for delivery kept 
by quarters, and also as a total for the 
current operating year. Such records 
should be kept in accordance with para- 
graph (n) of the Regulation. 

There are no provisions for appeals 
under this Regulation as such. How- 
ever, there are provisions for applica- 
tions requesting special authority. If an 
institution which does not come within 
the definition of “educational institu- 
tion” as set forth in the Regulation de- 
sires to be classified as an educational 
institution, such institution files an ap- 
plication for reclassification. The let- 
ter of application, in triplicate, should 
set forth the relevant facts and should 
be addressed to the Government Divi- 
sion, War Production Board, Washington 
25, D. C., Reference: CMP Regulation 5A. 

In the case where the value of the 
purchases for the base period as provided 
for in paragraph (f) are deemed too low 
for necessary current operations, then 
a letter of application in three copies 
requesting a modification of the amount 
should be addressed to the Government 
Division, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., which letter should give 
the amount of purchases made during 
the base period, the value of the quota 
being requested, and the reasons for 
making the request. If a rating assigned 
by the Regulation is not sufficiently high 
to procure the necessary items of main- 
tenance, repair, or operating supplies, 
then an application for a higher rating 
may be filed in accordance with para- 
graph (k) of the Regulation, using WPB 
Form 541, formerly PD-1A. Such appli- 
cation shall bear a notation to the 
effect that the material applied for is 
required for maintenance, repair, and 
operating supplies; that the applicant 
is operating under CMP Regulation 5A; 
and that the rating assigned is not high 
enough to effect delivery. 


Preference Rating 


Paragraph (h) provides that any per- 
son, firm or corporation who enters into 
a contract with an educational institu- 
tion has the privilege of applying the 
same preference rating for the procure- 
ment of maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supplies which could have been ap- 
plied by the educational institution itself. 
Such person may not, however, under 
this clause apply a preference rating for 


the procurement of his own maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies. Mate- 
rials obtained under this provision must 
be charged against the current operating 
quota of the educational institution. 

Of course, the privilege of applying 
ratings under this Regulation is sub- 
ject at all times to any other orders or 
regulations of the War. Production Board 
which may supersede this Regulation 
and no articles or materiais appearing 
on List A or B of Priorities Regulation 
No. 3 may be rated under this Regulation. 
It is our hope that List B or Priorities 
Regulation No. 3 will be confined to a 
limited number of items at all times. 

I feel that the users of this Regulation 
should be cautioned against violations, 
since, if a substantial number of govern- 
mental agencies and institutions are 
found to be in violation, it will mean that 
the Regulation would have to be dis- 
continued. 

A question which occurs quite fre- 
quently and which should not need an 
explanation, is whether or not materials 
or products may be obtained under this 
Regulation for resale. There is nothing 
in the Regulation to indicate that this 
would be legal. Ample provisions are 
made for those engaged in the business 
of selling materials and products for the 
procurement of their stocks by the War 
Production Board, but not through the 
medium of maintenance, repair and op- 
erating supply orders. 


Fuel and Equipment Ra- 
tioning 

Wallace S. Sayre, Assistant Director, 
Fuel Rationing Division, Office of Price 
Administration. 


Fuel Oil Rationing 

The rationing of fuel oil in the United 
States is the result of several factors. 
Foremost is the fact that oil is a direct 
instrument of war, necessary for the 
operation of the air fleet, the Navy, and 
a modern mechanized Army. It is, ac- 
cordingly, a product for which the war 
has made almost astronomical demands 
for military purposes. 

Secondly, the transportation of petro- 
leum products makes heavy demand upon 
war transportation and upon one of the 
scarcest war commodities—steel. Ninety 
percent of the petroleum moved into the 
East Coast States in peacetime was by a 
tanker fleet which was needed almost im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor for direct 
war activities. The dispersal of the 
tanker fleet transferred the gigantic 
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problem of petroleum transportation to 
our already taxed railroad system. Nor 
was steel available for many additions 
to the tank car fleet. Petroleum pipe- 
lines were quickly begun and rapidly 
pushed in construction, but their build- 
ing took both time and scarce steel. 

Thirdly, heating oils, as well as gaso- 
line, must come out of the same petro- 
leum barrel as do high-octane aviation 
gasoline and the heavy residual oil used 
to drive the destroyers, cruisers, and the 
battleships (with their auxiliaries) in the 
Navy’s battle fleet. 


Rationing Control Imperative 


These factors made imperative the 
rationing control of heating oils as well 
as motor gasoline. Not only were such 
rationing controls necessary to prevent 
increased demands, but a very deep cur- 
tailment of the civilian uses of fuel oil 
had to be accomplished. Fuel oil ra- 
tioning, consequently, had not only to be 
done quickly, but it had to be done by a 
method which could save the required 
millions of barrels of oil. 

Conversion from oil to an alternate 
fuel, mainly coal, was the first step in 
the Government’s program to reduce the 
consumption of fuel oil. All structures 
other than private dwellings which were 
heated by fuel oil were required, except 
upon proof of hardship, to convert to the 
use of an alternate fuel. Most school 
systems were, accordingly, asked to con- 
vert from oil to coal, and most schools 
converted. 

This program of conversion has grad- 
ually been modified as the conversion 
goals were reached and as the supplies of 
oil and coal came more nearly into bal- 
ance. At the present time, no conver- 
sions from oil to coal are required. Be- 
cause of recent interruptions in coal pro- 
duction in a period of increasing demand 
for coal, there has been some question as 
to whether conversions will be allowed 
from coal to oil. In general, such re- 
conversions are not allowed. In unusual 
circumstances where genuine hardships 
are created by the unavailability of coal, 
reconversion will be allowed; but the 
present balance between fuels does not 
support any general program of recon- 
versions. 

The second major step in the rationing 
of fuel oil was to ration the amount of 
heating oils which may be used in struc- 
tures which cannot be converted. Dur- 
ing the 1942-43 heating season, the ra- 
tioning program reduced the other-than- 
private-dwelling rations to two-thirds of 
the amount of oil used during the 1941- 


42 heating season. Certain adjustments 





were permitted upon proof that the base 
year was not representative of the 1942- 
43 needs. 

In the midst of the heating season, the 
heavy demands for petroleum resulting 
from the North African campaign and 
other increased war activities required 
additional reductions in rations. The 
unit value of coupons issued for heating 
purposes was reduced in the eastern half 
of the rationed area. This reduction, 
however, was not sufficient. It was neces- 
sary to save still more oil by reducing 
the rations issued to structures other 
than private dwellings, including schools, 
to 50 percent of the oil used during tlft 
base period, and to reduce all nonwar in- 
dustrial rations for the January-April 
quarter by 40 percent. 

It was during this period that the 
schools, as well as everyone else, experi- 
enced their greatest difficulties with the 
fuel oil rationing program. It is very 
gratifying to be able to say, upon the 
assurance of the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War, that such an emergency is 
unlikely during this heating season. We 
can reasonably look forward, therefore, 
to less fuel rationing difficulty in the 
management of schools. 


Equipment Rationing 

The Office of Price Administration ra- 
tions domestic heating and cooking 
equipment as part of the Government’s 
program to conserve steel and to meet 
the fuel equipment needs of the popula- 
tion during wartime. Since schools 
rarely use cooking and heating equip- 
ment designed for domestic use, they are 
not directly affected by the stove ration- 
ing program. Schools are eligible for 
ration certificates for domestic cooking 
and heating stoves whenever they are 
essential to the school system. For all 
other types of cooking and heating 
equipment, the schools operate under 
War Production Board priority systems. 


School Transportation in 
Wartime 


C. D. Hutchins, Chief of the School 
Bus Section, Division of Local Transport, 
Office of Defense Transportation. 


Statement of Policy 


The plans of the Office of Defense 
Transportation for the continuation of 
essential school bus service were based 
upon a statement of policy adopted in 
agreement with the recommendation 
presented in the handbook School Trans- 
portation in Wartime, These recom- 
mendations were developed in two work 
conferences in which persons represent- 


ing the field of school transportation and 
agencies interested in the wartime use 
of school busses devoted about 8 days to 
a consideration ‘of school bus service dur- 
ing the emergency. The statement of 
policy has given school officials through- 
out the Nation a definition of a minimum 
program of school transportation which 
ODT would help to assure for the chil- 
dren during the war period. 

Under this cooperative program less 
essential school bus miles have been 
eliminated to the extent that the annual 
miles now driven total approximately 
648,000,000 whereas school busses drove 
a total of about 804,000,000 during 1941. 
This conservation of about 20 percent 
has saved gasoline, rubber, replacement 
parts, and vehicles to the extent of the 
normal annual wear and tear on almost 
20,000 school busses. 


Certificates of War Necessity for 
School Busses 


During the past year all commercial 
motor vehicles have been required to 
have certificates of war necessity. Cer- 
tificates for school busses were first is- 
sued on the basis of applications pre- 
sented by the school bus drivers. In ac- 
cordance with the statement of policy 
on school bus operations, school authori- 
ties were asked to reorganize the school 
bus service eliminating less essential 
driving. 

‘The reduced operations were then re- 
ported on Form LT-5 and revised cer- 
tificates of war necessity issued with 
corrected figures on miles and fuel. 
These certificates indicate the fuel ap- 
proved for the four quarters of 1943. 


Fuel for School Busses for 1944 


During the months of November and 
December the 1944 allowances of fuel 
will be determined upon the basis of the 
latest LT-5 report available. If no LT-5 
report has been made, no gasoline will be 
certified. 

If it is still necessary to approve miles 
and fuel for school busses for the 1944-45 
school year, it is recommended that com- 
plete reporting for all school busses be 
required for the year. 

New supplies of Form LT-5 will be dis- 


" tributed in July of 1944 and the reports 


should be prepared showing the opera- 
tions for the 1944-45 school year. The 
information at that time can be used 
by ODT in revising the allowances of 
fuel for the third and fourth quarters 
of 1944 and also for establishing the 
amounts for the four quarters of 1945. 
In addition, it is quite proper for a school 
to present a new report for a revised 
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number of miles at any time that a bus 
route is adjusted and a correction neéds 
to be made. 


New Procedure in Transmitting 
Form LT-5 


Heretofore the State offices of educa-. 


tion submitted two copies of Form LT-5 
to the regional directors of the Division 
of Local Transport. Under the new pro- 
cedure approved for handling reports of 
school bus operations, the State office of 
education will send one copy each to the 
School Bus Section of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, Washington, D. C., 
and to the proper district manager listed 
in the Field Office Guide recently made 
available to all chief State school offi- 
cers. Since the new plan eliminates 
sending reports to the regional offices of 
ODT, it should reduce delay in making 
adjustments in miles and fuel. 

This decentralized plan makes it pos- 
sible to present school bus problems to 
the nearest-ODT office of which there are 
from one to nine in each State. To as- 
sure uniform practices it will be well for 
the State office of education to keep in 
touch with these district offices. 


Release of New School Busses 


During the 5 years preceding Pearl 
Harbor an average of about 10,000 new 
school busses were purchased annually. 
The number of busses purchased during 
those years were above normal because 
of the movement toward the adoption of 
school bus safety standards. Fortu- 
nately, the rapid purchasing placed the 
schools in a good position to face this 
period of restricted buying. 

School bus chassis were frozen on 
January 1, 1942. Since that time the re- 
lease of 350 new chassis for school trans- 
portation has been approved. Bus bodies 
were frozen on September 20, 1942; 365 
new bodies have been released since that 
date. These releases amount to less than 
2 percent of the numbers purchased un- 
der normal conditions. 

Applications for new chassis are pre- 
sented on Form PD-310 and for new 
bodies on Form LT-3. These applica- 
tions are to follow the procedure outlined 
in chapter 6 of the handbook School 
Transportation in Wartime. Applica- 
tions for new busses should be delayed as 
long as practicable to reduce the diver- 
sion of materials and manufacturing ca- 
pacity from the production of war sup- 
plies. 

The War Production Board has ap- 
proved the manufacture of some addi- 
tional school bus chassis and bodies for 


1944. We are hoping to-be able to re- 
lease a sufficient number of new busses 
to replace those which become worn out 
and unsafe, but since the number of new 
busses is limited it will be necessary to 
continue many old busses in service be- 
yond their usual period of usefulness. 
This will require more attention to school 
bus maintenance. 


School Bus Maintenance 


School bus repair parts have in some 
instances been difficult to obtain. The 
Office of Defense Transportation, in co- 
operation with the War Production 
Board, has given much attention to the 
supply of replacement parts. Recently 
the priority rating for the manufacture 
of repair parts was raised to AA-1 which 
is equivalent to war equipment, and this 
should help to increase the supply of re- 
pair parts. If any repair part cannot be 
found the matter should be referred to 
the maintenance specialist in the nearest 
District Manager’s Office of the ODT. 

School authorities will need to arrange 
for more intensive maintenance work 
for the school busses. Good main- 
tenance will help to delay demands for 
new school busses. Critical materials 
including rubber, gasoline, replacement 
parts, and motor vehicles must be used 


as much as possible in the war program . 


rather than in civilian services. 


The Freeze Order 


Last winter, school superintendents 
were reporting the loss of many school 
busses sold away from the schools by 
contractors. To prevent this loss Gen- 
eral Order ODT-35 was issued. It pro- 
hibits any passenger bus from perform- 
ing any transportation service which 
would cause it to be removed from the 
service in which it was engaged or held 
for use on March 17. 

Some have interpreted the order as re- 
quiring school busses to continue in 
school service. It should be noted that 
the order freezes the vehicle to a particu- 
lar school unit rather than to a type of 
work. Thus, the order cannot be used to 
force a school bus into school service in 
another locality when it is no longer 
needed in the specific service it was 
supplying on March 17. 


Further School Bus Conservation 

The shortage of chassis, gasoline, and 
bus tires demands the continuation of 
the conservation program. The state- 
ment of ODT policy issued on November 
16, 1942, defines a minimum program of 
school transportation which is regarded 
as essential to the schools, 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
will make every effort to assure pupils of 
transportation to the extent defined in 
the statement, but service in excess of 
these provisions cannot be approved in 
view of the need for critical materials 
in supplying the military forces. 


Guide to OPA Regulations 
Affecting the Operation of 
Schools and Colleges 


Ormsbee W. Robinson, Educational 
Services Specialist, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Region II, New York, N. Y. 


The purpose of the proposed guide or 
handbook for use by schools on price and 
rationing is to present in simple out- 
line form the over-all content of the 
major price and rationing regulations 
with which they might be concerned. 
Such a guide or handbook would not 
present exhaustive materials nor would 
it contain answers to questions which 
might arise; instead it would be used 
as a reference guide. It is felt that such 
a handbook should be of value in help- 
ing school authorities to determine 
whether or not a particular operation is 
affected by these regulations and where 
additional up-to-date information can 
be obtained. 

I was pleased to have the opportunity 
to meet with a committee of representa- 
tives of this conference group appointed 
by H. F. Alves for that purpose, I be- 
lieve it was the feeling of the members 
of this committee and other individ- 
uals who have examined the tentative 
text that such a reference guide can be 
of real value. I assure you that our 
Office will be pleased to have all the as- 
sistance you can render in considering 
the possibilities of this proposal. 





Following the statement by Mr. Rob- 
inson, the following motion was unani- 
mously approved: “That it be the con- 
sensus of the opinion of this conference 
that the proposed document would meet 
a vital need and that it should be made 
available to school administrators, and 
furthermore that the advice of the U. S. 
Office of Education be solicited in the 
final preparation of the material.” 


Informational Service 


Needed 


In the discussions following the sev- 
eral presentations, numerous questions 
were asked revealing difficulties being 
encountered by the schools in their ef- 
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forts to comply with the regulatory and 
procedural requirements now in effect, 
This permitted representatives of the na- 
tional war agencies to offer necessary 
explanations and interpretations of ex- 
isting wartime restrictions and to benefit 
by the experiences of school administra- 
tors, school business officfals, and other 
school representatives in attendance. In 
general, the discussions centered around 
the following two questions: 


1. Do existing restrictions and pro- 
cedures permit effective school 
operation? 

2. If present provisions are not con- 
sidered satisfactory, what changes 
in regulatory or procedural re- 
quirements are considered essen- 
tial? 


The conference group urged that the 
U. S. Office of Education and the war 
agencies represented cooperate in pro- 
viding an informational service that 
would assure school authorities’ receiv- 
ing necessary explanatory and interpre- 
tative materials in connection with re- 
spective war agency orders and regula- 
tions. 

With reference to releasing these types 
of materials, the conference definitely 
proposed that as such orders and regu- 
lations were issued or amended, the Of- 
fice of Education should provide, through 
memoranda to chief State school officers, 
information similar to that heretofore 
so provided in connection with ODT pol- 
icies, orders, and regulations as they re- 
lated to and involved school transporta- 
tion in wartime. Under this procedure it 
was proposed that chief State school of- 
ficers should, in turn, inform appropriate 
local school authorities, by memoranda 
or other means of information available 
in the respective States. 

It was emphasized that this arrange- 
ment would permit chief State school 
officers to report to the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education difficulties and prob- 
lems of local school authorities as they 
attempted to comply with these wartime 
restrictions. This information so made 
available to the U. S. Office of Education 
would permit it to present, as nearly as 
possible on a Nation-wide basis, school 
problems to the war agencies. 


Resolutions 


The following 
adopted: ‘ 


resolutions were 


That, because of the difficulties en- 
countered by schools under existing re- 
strictions for institutional rationing to 
secure proper food allotments to meet 
food requirements for good health, the 
Office of Price Administration seriously 





consider classifying schools as a “special” 
group. 

That the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation appoint an Advisory Committee 
on School Affairs to assist his Office, as 
necessary, in the consideration of school 
problems with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and the War Production Board. 

That, since some schools are having to 
close because they cannot obtain ade- 
quate supply of fuel when needed, the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
Solid Fuels Administration for War con- 
sider making necessary adjustments to 
assure continuing sessions of schools. 

That the conference group endorse the 
efforts of the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to secure personnel on his staff 
to be assigned in the field of school busi- 
ness management. 

That the conference express its appre- 
ciation to the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for making the meeting possible 
and to the authorities of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania for providing the meeting room 
and extending other privileges to the 
representatives. 

Note.—Summaries of the following presen- 
tations were not available for inclusion in this 
issue but will be printed in a future issue: 
Wartime Distribution of Solid Fuels, A. W. 
Thorson, Head Conversion Engineer, Solid 
Fuels Administration for War, Department 
of the Interior; Gasoline and Tire Rationing, 
Chester A. Adams, Regional Tire Rationing 
Representative, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Region II, New York, N. Y. 





Home Economics 
(From page 10) 


and give the staff the benefit of their 
considerations. 





Substitution of more nutrition for 
some of the food preparation given in 
the first foods course. 

Blocking of home management house 
and child development in different peri- 
ods of the same semester. 

The introduction of new courses in 
community nutrition, industrial cafe- 
teria management, and fabric research. 

Study of wartime problems of fresh- 
men, sophomores, and upperclassmen 
and the beginning of a guidance and in- 
structional program to deal with them. 

Organization of a curriculum in child 
development and guidance, in coopera- 
tion with the State department of edu- 
cation. 

Reorganization of the institutional 
management program to meet campus 
needs and to give more help with school 
lunch problems, 


Other Conferences Planned 


The Boston conference was the first 
follow-up meeting of an inter-college 
group. Two other inter-college confer- 
ences held in 1943—1 for 3 mid-Atlantic 
States and 1 with 12 institutions in the 
mid-West—have not yet had follow-up 
meetings. A first inter-college confer- 
ence held with 7 institutions in 3 States 
in the South in 1942 will be followed up 
in 1944. Other inter-college conferences 
will be held during the year 1943-44 in 
various parts of the country. 





sium shoes: 


West Coast. 


vulcanization will be rationed. 





More Gymnasium Shoes in 
Prospect 


The U. S. Office of Education has received the following statement from 
the Office of Rubber Director relating to increased production of gymna- 


We are very much aware of the shortage of rubber-soled canvas-topped 
gym and tennis shoes. This shortage is serious and everything possible is 
being done to resume the production of these articles. 

Synthetic rubber and reclaim are now available and it is a question of 
working out a program which will not interfere with special types of com- 
bat footwear and more essential civilian industrial and health items. 

Answering your questions specifically: 


1. Provided the demands of the Army forces permit, there is a 
planned program to produce gymnasium shoes and it is expected that a 
number of factories may start production in January. 

2. Most of these plants are located in the East and it will probably be 
30 to 60 days after production is started that there will be any quan- 
tities available in the East and a little longer in the Middle West and 


3. No ration coupon will be required and arrangements have been 
worked out with OPA so that they will be ration-free. 


Concerning item 3, this Office is advised by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion that shoes which contain no leather and which have soles attached by 
vulcanization will be ration-free, while shoes which contain leather or which 
have rubber soles stitched to the uppers or attached by means other than 
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Pre-Induction 
Orientation 


(From page 7) 


Transportation Corps, and the Medical 
Department. 


Army Training 
a. Each man inducted into the Army 


usually receives 17 weeks of basic mili- 
tary training. This basic training in- 
cludes instruction in close order drill, 
military indoctrination, first aid, mili- 
tary sanitation, interior guard duty, 
methods of self-protection, camou- 
flage, care and use of weapons, equip- 
ment and transport, and the soldier’s 
cooperative duties as a member of a 
combat team. Considerable time is 
also given to physical conditioning. 


b. Following basic training the soldier is 


ready to receive 2 to 12 months of 
special training for the branch to 
which he is assigned. This training 
is likely to be given in a field unit. 

Every effort is made to provide train- 
ing under conditions that simulate 
those of actual battle, so that soldiers 
not only know what to do in the face 
of likely enemy action but grow accus- 
tomed to the noises of battle. 

Men with special abilities and in- 
terests are given further training in 
various branch service schools. 

Most training beyond basic training 
is specialized in nature. All men are 
trained for combat, and in addition 
many must be trained as mechanics, 
technicians, specialists in the 650 
skilled jobs that keep the Army moving 
forward. 


d. Some soldiers are needed who are doc- 


“ 


tors, engineers, experts in foreign areas 
and languages. Those selected for 
this training are sent to Army contract 
colleges to study in the Army Special- 
ized Training Program. The major 
eligibility requirement is that the sol- 
dier score above a certain grade on the 
Army General Classification Test given 
at the Reception Center. 

Students who score in the upper 20 
percent of the national norms of stan- 
dardized scholastic aptitude tests are 
likely to have the ability needed to be 
eligible for this specialized training. 
The Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram recommends that these men have 
as rich a preparation in mathematics, 
science, English, history, and lan- 
guages as the high school can provide. 
There is, of course, no guarantee that 
men so prepared will be found both 
eligible and needed. 

All military personnel receive a con- 
tinuous education in the causes, con- 
duct, and aims of the war, described 
above. The Army also provides li- 
braries of magazines, books, and rec- 
ords. 


. After the soldier has been in service 


for four months, he is eligible to en- 
roll in the Armed Forces Institute. 
This is a voluntary correspondence 


school, operated on a minimum fee 
basis, which provides opportunity for 
the soldier to work toward finishing 
his high school or college education. 
There are approximately 700 courses 
offered. 

Although not a planned part of the 
Army’s training program, the soldier 
has opportunity to gain in understand- 
ing and maturity through his relations 
with his fellow soldiers.who come frony 
other parts of the United States and 
through his travel in this country and 
abroad. 


Special Characteristics of the Army 
a. Because this is global war, employing 


machines in a blitzkrieg strategy, many 
types of soldiers are included who were 
not used extensively in past wars. The 
total list is extensive; on it would be 
found tank troops, ski troops, para- 
troops, miners, sappers, demolition 
experts, Rangers, gunners, anti-air- 
craft units, and many others. 


b. The Army has 650 skilled jobs;‘* 9 


out of 10 men are trained as specialists. 

Some of these jobs are similar to 
jobs in civilian life; automobile me- 
chanic, baker, bridge builder, carpen- 
ter, clerk, cook, electrician, longshore- 
man, machinist, radio repairman, 
stenographer, truck driver, welder, and 
so on through approximately 300 other 
civilian occupations. 

These Army jobs cut across the 
branches of the Army. The Infantry 
and the Field and Coast Artillery, for 
example, all use clerks, cooks, chauf- 
feurs, laborers. 

All soldiers are trained for combat, 

whether they are assigned as gunners 
or as clerks. 
Women, citizens of the United States, 
are eligible for the Women’s Army 
Corps if they are between 20 and 50 
and in good physical health (see other 
eligibility requirements). 


d. The inductee enters the Army as a 


private. The ranks above him are as 
follows: Private first class, corporal, 
sergeant, staff sergeant, technical ser- 
geant, first sergeant, master sergeant, 
second lieutenant, first lieutenant, cap- 
tain, major, lieutenant colonel, colonel, 
brigadier general, major general, lieu- 
tenant general, and general. 

Corporals and various grades of ser- 
geant are noncommissioned officers, 
appointed by their immediate com- 
manders. 

Ranks above master sergeant are 
warrant and commissioned officers. 


The basis for selecting men for the 
Army is democratic. Each male be- 
tween the ages of 18 to 64 must register 
for service. 

The opportunities to rise in the ranks 
are open to all. Men may be recom- 
mended by their officers for Officer 
Candidate School, but each soldier has 


*AR 615-26, available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 26, D. C., 


$1.25. 


Lists all Army jobs and their speci- 


fications. 


~ 


the right to apply for Officer Candi- 
date School. 

Although discipline in the Army is 
strict, relations between enlisted men 
and officers are democratic. The 
Special Service Division of the Army 
Service Forces, for example, is foster- 
ing joint discussion groups. 


. The Army prizes individual initiative 


and resourcefulness among its men. 

In mobile warfare there are many 
situations where soldiers operate in- 
dividually, on their own, or in small 
groups. 


. Coordination and cooperation are also 


highly important. 

Land, sea, and air forces work in- 
creasingly together. 

The various branches of the Army 
coordinate their activities in offense 
and defense. 

Team play is the basic reason un- 
derlying military discipline. 


Suggested Activities 


Activities similar to those suggested 


below will be useful for introducing a 
study of our new Army, for analyzing 
the students’ present knowledge, and for 
opening up topics for further study: 


a. 


b. 


. 


Ask the students to describe briefly 
the part of the Army which they know 
best from personal contact or from 


friends and relatives. 


Drawing on students’ recollections 
of films which have been shown in lo- 
cal theaters, make a blackboard out- 
line of the work of the various arms 
and services, 


When areas of special interest have 


become apparent, the unit may be de- 
veloped through individual reading and 
through such activities as those pre- 
sented here: 


a. 


db. 


Suggest that students write to friends 
or relatives in the services for first- 
hand information on questions which 
have been raised in class discussions. 


Organize committees, each of which 
will be responsible for presenting a re- 
port on some part of Army organiza- 
tion. The work of the committees 
should be so planned that a complete 
picture of Army organization will 
emerge from the combination of com- 
mittee reports. 

Assist students to prepare a pictorial 
outline of Army organization, clipping 
pictures from newspapers and news 
magazines and mounting them on a 
large panel under appropriate head- 
ings. 


d. Suggest that one or more students 


prepare posters showing the insignia of 
rank in the Army; the insignia of the 
various arms, services, and branches 
of the Army; or the insignia of the 
various divisions. Such posters might 
be made the basis for oral reports to 
the class, 
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e. Invite a soldier on furlough to visit 
the class and explain the work of his 
unit. 


j. Help students to prepare a list of oc- 
cupations commonly found in their 
community for which there are direct 
counterparts in Army specialist jobs. 
After information has been collected 

and discussed in class, the outcomes of 

the study may be tested and the infor- 
mation gained used through activities 
similar to the following: 

a, Organize a forum in which the girls 
of the class discuss the opportunities 
available to women in the war effort; 
enlistment in military organizations, 
and the like, 


b. Schedule a series of oral reports in 
which prospective inductees describe 
the branch of service which most ap- 
peals to them. The reports should 
show an accurate and reasonably com- 
prehensive knowledge of the work of 
the branch, 


Reference Materials for Students 

Armed Forces Institute Catalog. Spe- 
cial Service Division, Army Service 
Forces. Armed Forces Institute, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

“Army Day Review.” Army Day Com- 
mittee, Waggaman-Brawner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Fifty Questions and Answers on the 
Army Specialized Training Program. 
Army Specialized Training Division, War 
Department, Washington 25. 1942. 

FM 21-5, Military Training. War De- 
partment, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C.° 

FM 21-100. Soldier’s Handbook. War 
Department, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. Cc! 

FM 21-105. Engineer Soldier’s Hand- 
book. War Department. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C 

Lehman, Maxwell, and Yarmon, Mor- 
ton. Opportunities in the Armed Forces. 
Viking Press, New York, 1942. 

Our Armed Forces. The Infantry 
Journal, 115 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, 1942. 


References and Aids for Teachers 

“America’s New Army.” 16-mm. 
sound. 20 minutes. March of Time film. 

Army Regulations No. 615-26. War 
Department, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 

“Corps of Military Police.’ Chart. 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


* These basic manuals might be interesting 
for students to skim through in order to get 
an over-all impression of the detail included 
in the soldier's training. 





Griffin, Robert, editor. School of the 
Citizen Soldier. D. Appleton-Century, 
New York, 1942. 

This account of the orientation program of 
the Second Army will tMmdicate to the teacher 
the nature of one part of the Army’s train- 
ing program, 

“In the Service with Uncle Sam.” Unit 
Studies in American Problems. (North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools) Ginn and Company, 
Boston. 

“Insignia of the U. S. Armed Forces.” 
Chart. National Geographic, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., June 1943. 

“Medical Department.” Chart U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

“Signal Corps.” Chart. U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

“The Organization of the Army.” 
Chart. Office of Civilian Defense, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

“The Tanks Are Coming.” 16-mm. 
Sound. 12 minutes. Available from any 
Army Recruiting Station. 

“26 Job Opportunities in the Army Air 
Forces.” Chart. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

“Wings of Steel.” 16-mm. Sound. 15 
minutes. Available from any Army Re- 
cruiting Station.’ 


Entering the Army 


Because the Selective Service System 
and Army life are new to them, prospec- 
tive inductees need to know in advance 
what the step-by-step procedures are. 
This advance knowledge can give them 
greater confidence and help them to 
understand the reasons underlying the 
various things that will happen to them 
and the various things they will have 
todo. It can relieve tensions and allow 
the student to make the transition from 
civilian to military life in a frame of 
mind that will augur well for a good 
beginning of his soldier career. It is 
obvious that the student will also be 
deeply interested in certain practical 
information about this, his first job. He 
will want to know how much he gets 
paid and other financial details, and 
what privileges go with his job. 


Overview of Important Informa- 
tion 


Selective Service 


a. The Selective Service system was 
established through an act of Congress 
and operates under regulations issued 


*Both of these films cover only one seg- 
ment of Army training and both were pre- 
pared originally as recruiting films. They 
may be useful for opening a discussion on 
training, but the teacher must help the stu- 
dents to generalize from the specific infor- 
mation portrayed. 











by the President, and under policies 
established by the War Manpower 
Commission of which it is a part. 

Each State has a director for Selec- 
tive Service who supervises the pro- 
cedures of local boards and assures 
uniformity of practice. He is ap- 
pointed by the President upon recom- 
mendation of the Governor. 

The local Selective Service Board is 
composed of persons prominent in 
community life who volunteer their 
time. They also are appointed by the 
President upon recommendation of 
the Governor of the State. Each local 
board has a Registrant’s Advisory 
Board on whom prospective inductees 
can call for legal and other advice. 


b. The Selective Service System is a 
National program for all males from 
18 to 64. 

Each male must register with his 
local board on his eighteenth birthday. 

After registering, the prospective in- 
ductee must keep the local board in- 
formed of any changes in job, address, 
dependents, etc. 

. The registrant is classified on the ba- 
sis of the information which he fur- 
nishes to the local board. 

Classifications are determined by 
the man’s physical, vocational, and de- 
pendency status, and in accordance 
with existing regulations. There are 
the following classifications: 


° 


a Available for military service. 
I-A-O.. Available for noncombatant service; 
conscientious objector. 
|) a Member of land or naval forces of 
United States. 

II-A.... Man necessary in his civilian activ- 
ity. 

II-B.... Man necessary to the war produc- 


tion program. 

II-C_... Man deferred by reason of his agri- 
cultural occupation or endeavor. 

III-A... Man with child or children deferred 
by reason of maintaining bona 
fide family relationship. 

IlI-C_.. Man deferred both by reason of de- 
pendency and agricultural occu- 
pation or endeavor. 

III-D_.. Man deferred by reason of extreme 
hardship and privation to wife, 
child, or parent. 


IV-A... Man deferred by reason of age. 

IV-B... Official deferred by law. 

IV-C_.. Neutral aliens requesting relief from 
training and service and aliens 
not acceptable to the Armed 
Forces. 

IV-D... Minister of religion or divinity stu- 
dent. 

IV-E... Available for work of national im- 
portance; conscientious objector. 

Iv-F... 


Physically, mentally, or morally un- 
fit. 

Registrants may be reclassified as 
regulations are modified or their per- 
sonal status changes. 

d. Young men registering with their 
local board are assigned an order num- 
ber according to the date of their 
eighteenth birthday. 


Induction 


a. The exact time men are called depends 
upon their classification, their order 
number, military needs, and available 
manpower, 
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b. Within 90 days of the time a man is 
to be called, he receives a notice to 
report for a preliminary physical ex- 
amination. 

The purpose of this examination is 
to determine whether he has obvious 
physical defects which would cause 
deferment. . 

@. Notice to report at the Induction Sta- 
tion is given at least 10 days prior to 
the date set. 

Unless he plans to refuse the period 
of inactive duty and go directly to a 
Reception Center if accepted by the 
Army, the registrant should not re- 
sign his position. He should, however, 
notify his employer that he has re- 
ceived his notice to report. 

d. The registrant usually spends a day at 

the Induction Station. In rare cases 

it is necessary to stay 2 or 3 days. 

An Army officer gives a brief de- 
scription of the procedures to be fol- 
lowed at the Induction Station. 

Each registrant is allowed to express 
his desire to proceed immediately to a 
Reception Center if he is inducted. 
Those who do not choose to proceed 
to a Reception Center immediately if 
they are inducied are allowed a period, 
not less than 21 days, of inactive duty 
as members of the Army Enlisted Re- 
serve or 14 days for Marine Corps, or 
7 days for the Navy or Coast Guard. 
Each registrant is allowed to express 
his preference for service in the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, or the Marine 
Corps. 

This preference is seriously consid- 
ered but factors such as the man’s 
physical condition, educational back- 
ground, training and experience, and 
the number of openings also govern 
the final decision. 

After being checked the men are given 

a@ series of physical examinations. 

They are examined by an internist, a 

dentist, an orthapedist, a nose and 

throat specialist, an eye and ear spe- 
cialist, and a neuropsychiatrist. There 

is also an x-ray of the chest and a 

urinalysis 

g. All men who have not been graduated 
from high school are given a test of 
mental aptitude. 

All test and examination scores at* 
the Induction Station are entered on 
the soldier’s permanent record card— 
W. D., A. G. O. Form 20—which follows 
him throughout his Army career. 

h. On the basis of the physical examina- 
tion and the mental aptitude test 
score, the classification of I-A, made 
by the local Selective Service Board, 
is confirmed or the registrant is re- 
jected andsent home. The local board 
then reclassifies him. 

Men reclassified as 4—-F on physical 
grounds should ask their local Selec- 
tive Service boards the reason for their 
deferment, and should consult their 
family physicians on the means of cor- 
recting the defect. 

All men still classified as 1-A are in- 
terviewed by a representative group of 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
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Guard officers. This group, taking the 
man’s preference for service, his test 

scores, and other data into considera- 
tion, including the requirements of the 

gama makes the assignment to serv- 
ce. 

Men reclassified as I-B available for 
limited service, are eligible only for the 
Army, and may be called into service 
later, 

. The oath of the soldier is administered 
to all those accepted by the Army. 

All men, except those who waive 
leave, are transported free to their 
home towns to await notice to report to 
the Reception Center. 


Reception Center 


a. The inductee stays at the Reception 
Center usually only 3 to 7 days. He 
should, therefore, tell his friends and 
relatives not to write him there. Since 
his uniform will be issued to him soon 
after arrival, he should not bring extra 
clothing with him. 

Upon arrival each man is assigned to 
barracks, fed in the Army mess hall, 
and otherwise made comfortable. 

b. All soldiers are required to take one or 

more tests. These play an important 

part in determining Army assignment 
and special training. The inductee 

may take a test of mental aptitude, a 

test of mechanical aptitude, a radio 

telegraph operator aptitude test, and 
others which will aid Army personnel 
officers to determine his abilities. 

The inductee should arrive at the 

Reception Center rested and alert so 
that he can do his best on these im- 
portant tests. 
Soon after his arrival at the Recep- 
tion Center, each soldier is interviewed 
to determine further his background, 
education, special abilities, interests, 
and other qualities affecting Army 
classification and assignment. 

The inductee should bring with him 
to the interview the Educational Ex- 
perience Summary Card furnished by 
his high school, or other evidence of 
the training and experience he has 
had. Evidence of pre-induction train- 
ing in vocational fields or such prevo- 
cational areas as radio, electricity, 
machines, shopwork, auto mechanics, 
driver education, Army clerical pro- 
cedures, and radio code, is particularly 
important. 

d. On the basis of his statement of pref- 
erence and other data, the inductee is 
assigned to one of the arms or services 
of the Army. 

Assignment and classification is a 
continuous process. Changes are pos- 
sible during a soldier’s service, as he 

demonstrates his abilities. 

. At the Reception Center soldiers are 
issued their full equipment, ranging 
from toothbrush to overcoat. 


~~ 


bd 


e 


f. Since the period at the Reception 
Center is short, only a minimum of 
training is done there.. The soldier has 
his first experience in Army group liv- 
ing, is taught when and how to salute, 


has the Articles of War read to him, 
has some practice in close order march- 
ing and sees films on important phases 
of Army training. 


The Soldier’s Pay and Privileges 


a. At the Reception Center each soldier 
is offered the opportunity to take out 
low-cost “term insurance” in amounts 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. 

b. The base pay, as of September 1, 1943, 
for different grades of enlisted men is 
as follows: 


Monthly 
Rank Grade Pay, 

Master sergeant....___-_- 1 $138 
First sergeant.......-.... 1 138 
Technical sergeant_-__---_ 2 114 
Staff sergeant._.......... 3 96 
Technician; third grade. 3 96 
me 4 718 
Technician, fourth grade... 4 18 
6S ae 5 66 
Technician, fifth grade_._. 5 66 
Private, first class__...---. 6 54 
TUDO. acc cnitiesentisniebsicianicnncsnsien 7 50 


e. The Government also contributes a 
dependency allotment to wives, de- 
pendent children, grandchildren, 
brothers, and sisters if the soldier con- 
tributes $22 from his monthly pay. 
The following tables give the rates ac- 
cording to Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942 as amended, ef- 
fective November 1, 1943. 

Class A dependents—wives, children, former 
wives receiving alimony—receive the fol- 
lowing allotments from the Army: 





Nee TE: 1D Gis decetctaccccnsnnccse $50 
eee BIE GRD Gis nccenstednecsncence 80 
Wife and two Ghildren...ccnccnccess-== 100 
Wife and three children.......-..-----. 120 
Wife and four children.....---.-.----- 140 
Wife and five children.......----.----. 160 
Bio: Witt BUS GRO GH ...nacsnccecencnscve 42 
No wife but two children........-..-.. 62 
No wife but three children..._.-.-.---- 82 
No wife but four children.....-.-.----. 102 
No wife but five children......-..----. 122 
eee eer 42 


Class B dependents—parents, brothers, and 
sisters—receive the following allotments 
from the Army: 


Class B— 
Substan- Class B— 
tial Chief 
support support 
One parent........ ain itinhinedn $37 $50 
One parent and 1 sister or 
REGGIE. .nacasestcannssnctice 37 638 
One parent and 2 sisters or 
a 37 79 
One parent and $8 sisters or 
i cicsticnbseienasiiem ania 87 90 
One parent and 4 sisters or 
iit cpicinencrenniatenads 37 101 
One parent and 5 sisters or 
ER is ctccmceccdummrmnencan 37 112 
One parent and 6 sisters or 
in citiitiiicccncweneame 37 123 
TAO POTN. ccccnccccccscsace 37 68 
Two parents and 1 sister or 
SN acntatcasavanndiciecidnnsstinnc toimebigias $37 719 
Two parents and 2 sisters or 
I ss iccitiicritinminin bits 37 90 
Two parents and 8 sisters or 
is cndcnmenctinanvenn 87 101 
Two parents and 4 sisters or 
Ss ctcnccdcnnndaneniun 87 112 
Two parents and 65 sisters or 
Rin dcatiacsonnendas 37 123 
No parent, but 1 sister or 
I sicinintetniiinianssiniinhinaneniants 87 42 
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Class B— 


Substan- Class B— 
tial Chief 
support support 
No parent, but 2 sisters or 
oo, eee 37 53 
No parent, but 3 sisters or 
oe , eT es 37 64 
No parent, but 4 sisters or 
i iiciindin ccrccticmieimedien 37 75 
No parent, but 5 sisters or 
ET 37 86 
For each month for which an 


allowance is paid to the relatives or 
dependents of an enlisted man, $22 
will be deducted from his pay. This 
deduction is made whether dependents 
are in class A orclass B. However, if 
allowances are paid for both class A 
and class B, $27 will be deducted from 
his monthly pay. 

d. The soldier who is a registered voter 
in his home State can obtain an ab- 
sentee ballot and vote by mail in elec- 
tions for President, Vice President, 
and members of Congress. Although 
State regulations vary, in most States 
the soldier can also vote as an absentee 
in State and local elections. 

e. Wives and children of soldiers can 
get medical help at Army hospitals. 
The Red Cross in the soldier’s home 
town can tell the family where to go 
for this free treatment and aid them 
with many other problems. 


Suggested Activities 


1. The process of entering the Army 
should be studied in terms of the prob- 
lems of the individual rather than of 
abstract material to be learned. Al- 
though this project will be of particular 
interest to prospective inductees, girls 
may also want to participate actively. 
They are concerned indirectly through 
friends and relatives who are or who will 
be inducted and, in some cases, directly, 
through dependency allotments. Activ- 
ities such as the following will be useful 
for introducing the study and for help- 
ing students to see what is involved in 
this area: 


a. Discuss with the class the location of 
the local board, its members, and the 
members of the Registrant’s Advisory 
Board. . 

b. Have the class examine a Selective 
Service registration card and question- 
naire forms, noting the items of in- 
formation which must be recorded. 

c. Begin to prepare a bulletin board dis- 
play of Selective Service regulations 
and of news items relating to the 
process of entering the Army. 


2. This unit can be developed by read- 
ing experiences and through activities 
such as the following: 


a. Invite a member of the local Selective 
Service Board to talk to the class about 
the operation of the Selective Service 
System. 





b. Secure samples of the Educational 
Experienge Summary Card which the 
school furnishes students and which 
they, in turn, present at the Reception 
Center. Prospective inductees might 
prepare summaries of their training 
and experience. 

. Suggest as an individual or group 
assignment the preparation of a family 
budget, including the soldier’s and the 
government’s contributions to de- 
pendents. 


d. Invite a recent graduate who is home 
on furlough to describe to the class the 
procedures followed at the induction 
Station and the Reception Center. As 
preparation, questions which individ- 
uals in the group wish to have an- 
swered might be listed on the board. 


ic) 


3. Activities suitable for concluding 
the study are those which require the 
application of the facts learned: 

a. Organize a committee from the class 
to serve as a “Selective Service Board,” 
to classify hypothetical cases pre- 
sented for the occasion by other mem- 
bers of the class. 


b. Arrange for a mock “Interview at a 
Reception Center” with students serv- 
ing as classification officers and indi- 
viduals who are soon to be inducted 
acting the role of interviewees. 


Reference Materials for Students 


Monthly Allowances for the Depend- 
ents of Soldiers. Office of Dependency 
Benefits, War Department, 213 Wash- 
ington Street, Newark, N. J. 

Patman, Wright, ed. Handbook for 
Servicemen. House Document No. 822. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Personal Affairs of Military Personnel 
and Aid for Their Dependents. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Services to the Armed Forces. ARC 
296. The American National Red Cross, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Stein, Ralph, and Brown, Harry. It’s 
a Cinch, Private Finch. McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1943. 

The Army and You. Bureau of Public 
Relations, War Department. Available 
from local Selective Service Boards. 
1943. 

The Soldier and His Uniform. Bureau 

“of Public Relations, War Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


References and Aids for Teachers 

A Manual of Law. Selective Service 
System. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Introduction to the Army. A Guide for 
Three Community Meetings. Civilian 
Pre-Induction Training Branch, War De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C., 1943. 












@ The soldier who has learned to 
respect the rights of his comrades 
has made a big step forward in his 


training. * * *—WSoldier’s Hand- 


book. 











Typical Problems of Mili- 
tary Group Living 

Although this section deals with ad- 
justment to typical problems of military 
group living, the teacher must keep in 
mind that most boys will enter the armed 
forces with wholehearted enthusiasm and 
will make large gains in maturity as a 
result of their experiences. Prospective 
inductees should not merely “know” the 
problems they will encounter in military 
life; they should relate these problems to 
themselves and they should be encour- 
aged to “think and talk things through.” 

Because the material in this section 
explains the significance of some of the 
information presented under the head- 
ing “Our New Army” and “Entering the 
Army,” the teacher is advised to refer 
frequently to those sections of this state- 
ment. 


Areas of Emphasis 


1. Restrictions on personal privacy are 
inherent in Army living. 

Some men are not prepared by past 
experience for the sharing and for the 
consideration of the rights of others 
that is necessary. 

Dressing, undressing, and eating in 
the group are new ways of living for 
most inductees. 

Even among those who like people and 
get along well with them, individuals 
experience moments when they desire to 
be by themselves, away from the group, 

2. The Army is made up of people from 
the north, south, east, and west; it in- 
cludes men of all religions; it enrolls 
wealthy men and poor men; it includes 
those with little formal education and 
men with college degrees; it inducts men 
who are socially polished and those who 
are rough-and-ready in their ways. 

Some men have not had close associa- 
tion—in school, in their communities, 
through travel and other means—with 
people of different racial, cultural, 
national, and religious backgrounds. 
Some, particularly those with high 
aesthetic and cultural standards, have 
difficulty in the Army (as they probably 
have in school) in forming close friend- 
ships and finding others with like in- 
terests and values. 

3. Many of the accepted circumstances 
of civilian life must be given up in the 
Army. 

Older men will miss the normal family 
relationships which they have experi- 
enced. Younger inductees will miss the 
social relationships with the opposite sex 
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which they have known in school, in the 
community, or in the business world. 

Since the purpose of the military ma- 
chine is training for a specific job and 
accomplishing that purpose, books, 
pictures, social organizations and other 
familiar accompaniments of civilian life 
can be transplanted only in part to the 
Army camps. 


4. There are Army situations where 
fear, worry, anxiety, and other émotional 
reactions are normal under the circum- 
stances. The soldier tends to forget that 
if he feels disturbed about something, 
the chances are that most of the other 
men in his company have felt the same 
way at one time or another. 


5. Not prepared in advance for Army 
life, some men suffer needless fears and 
frustration. 

Some inductees have believed, for ex- 
ample, that they would be sent overseas, 
untrained, directly from the Reception 
Center. Other men, unaware that it 
takes well-trained soldiers to end the war 
quickly, have found long periods.of train- 
ing irksome because they are anxious to 
“get at the enemy and get it over with.” 

Disappointment is a problem for some. 
They overlook the fact that in assign- 
ment the Army needs at the moment 
count first, even though individual pref- 
erences and experience are taken into 
account; they have a difficult adjustment 
to make if they are not assigned to the 
type of specialty they desire. Others ex- 
pect to rise in the ranks in rapid fashion, 
forgetting that only a few can be gen- 
erals. 

Some men, naturally, feel concern 
about the condition of relatives and 
friends left behind. If they do not know 
of the services of the Red Cross repre- 
sentative, their normal worry is increased 
and they feel frustrated in getting in- 
formation or in helping the folks back 
home. 

Especially to those inductees with lim- 
ited job experience, much of Army life 
may seem humdrum and routine. They 
have not recognized the fact that any 
large-scale activity, whether civilian or 
military, must include a tremendous 
amount of group work, housekeeping, 
and drill for perfection. 

6. Military discipline is the foundation 
of military life. 

Immediate, unquestioning obedience to 
orders is one of the essentials. There is 
no time to stop for explanations, as there 
often is in the family or in a school situa- 
tion. The soldier is under military law. 
He must learn the rights and responsi- 
bilities attached to this status. The sol- 
dier must follow the regulations of mili- 
tary courtesy. The soldier must first get 
permission to leave his proper station; 
he is no longer free to come and go as 
he chooses. The soldier must be per- 
sonally neat and must pay great atten- 
tion to precise details (proper care of 
uniforms, making beds, preparing for in- 
spection, assembling packs, executing 
orders in drill, and the like). 

Even though subject to these rigid 
regulations, the soldier is still a citizen 
of the United States and entitled to the 


protection of the Constitution and the 
laws of the land. Military discipline is 
based on military law, which derives its 
existence from acts of Congress and legal 
orders of the President. The soldier who 
is charged with an offense is entitled to a 
trial with the protection of a lawyer and 
all the rules of evidence. , 

7. The religious welfare of the soldier 
is carefully ministered to in the Army. 
Specially qualified and trained clergy- 
men from the various religious faiths 
conduct Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
services regularly. 

The chaplains are always available for 
individual consultation whenever the sol- 
dier has a personal problem he wishes 
to discuss with someone who can give 
him sympathetic advice and aid. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Keeping in mind throughout the 
study that the experiences suggested 
here involve, not the learning of subject 
matter, but the personal applications by 
the prospective inductee to his own prob- 
lems, the teacher can use activities 
such as the following to open up the 
discussion: 


a. Make a collection of pictures of typical 
group living scenes in the Army—mess 
hall lines, barrack interior shots, drill 
scenes, post exchange activities, USO 
dances, and the like. Such pictures 
will make an attractive bulletin board 
display and will help to stimulate dis- 
cussion. 

b. Invite a soldier home on furlough to 
visit the class and discuss some of the 
group living problems he encountered. 
Among the questions which students 
might ask are: “What did you find 
most difficult in learning to get along 
with others in your barracks?” “What 
aspects of group living in the Army 
were most interesting to you?” 

ec. From a newspaper list of men reported 
leaving for the Induction Station, have 
the class determine the probable na- 
tional backgrounds as indicated by the 
names. For those inductees who are 
known to the students, the variety in 
educational and vocational back- 
ground can also be determined. The 
emphasis should be on the fact that, 
from the local community, all types 
of men are asked to accept the re- 
sponsibility of defending their country. 


2. To help develop the unit of study, 
experiences similar to those listed below 
will be useful. 


a. Discuss the problem of homesickness 
as experienced by members of the class 
and ask them to describe the “anti- 
dotes” they used. 

b. After the group has studied the pro- 
cedures of classification and assign- 
ment, arrange for them to discuss the 
procedure an inductee might follow if 
he thought he had been improperly 
classified. 


c¢. If one or more members of the class 
have access to military manuals such 


as The Soldier’s Handbook, suggest 
that they put on a demonstration of 
the correct way of folding a pack, and 
use this as the basis for a discussion 
of reasons for attention to minute 
details. 

d. Assign a committee of the class to 
study and report on the opportunities 
for recreation in the Army—group 
games, the USO, camp libraries, the 
radio, and the like. The report might 
indicate ways in which these oppor- 
tunities are greater than in civilian 
life and ways in which they are more 
restricted. 

. After the class has read about mili- 
tary discipline, hold a discussion on 
the elements of school or family dis- 
cipline which are analogous to certain 
elements of military discipline. Sug- 
gest importance of analyzing elements 
of good discipline in the army and in 
the home, e. g. understanding of com- 
mon aims and purposes, orientation to 
new situations and responsibilities, 
and emphasis on teamwork. 

3. The study of the problems of mili- 
tary group living may be concluded with 
projects which demonstrate attitudes as 
well as information acquired. 

a, Arrange for class dramatizations of 
episodes in military living, which will 
illustrate some of the problems the 
group has been considering. 

b. Encourage a class committee to inves- 
tigate and report on the work in the 
local community of the Red Cross. If 
possible, the report should cite cases 
where the Red Cross has helped sol- 
diers’ families. 

Reference Materials for Students 
FM 21-50. Basic Field Manual: Mili- 

tary Courtesy and Discipline. Superin- 

tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 

D.C. 1942. 

The Army and You. Available from 
local Selective Service boards. 

The Soldier and His Housekeeping. 
Bureau of Public Relations, War Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Soldier and His Food. Bureau 
of Public Relations, War Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Soldier and His Recreation. Bu- 
reau of Public Relations, War Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Soldier and His Religion. Bureau 
of Public Relations, War Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Soldier and His Uniform. Bureau 
of Public Relations, War Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


References and Aids for Teachers 

Guiding Youth for Army Service. 
EDUCATION FOR Victory, November 15, 
1943. 

Psychology for the Fighting Man. Na- 
tional Research Council in collaboration 
with Science Service. The Infantry 
Journal, Washington 25, D.C. 1943. 
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in ESMWT 


Inadequate supervision is recognized 
in every critical labor area as one of the 
chief factors retarding the full utiliza- 
tion of manpower. The rapid expan- 
sion of war industries alone, without the 
hiring of thousands of inexperienced 
workers, would have created a serious 
shortage of supervisory personnel. This 
shortage has been intensified because 
the colleges and universities from which 
professional management, scientific, and 
engineering technicians were normally 
recruited are no longer able to supply 
graduates in significant numbers for 
civilian enterprise. 

In this situation, the contribution of 
the Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training program to the war 
effort is readily demonstrated. Since 
July 1941, this program and its forerun- 
ners have trained about a quarter of a 
million men and women in short, col- 
lege-level courses for service as account- 
ants, statisticians, office managers, 
production control experts, personnel 
technicians and similar key workers of 
management. 

Lawyers, salesmen, and displaced 
executives from the less essential indus- 
tries have also been retrained in inten- 
sive courses for management posts in 
war production. The University of 
Pennsylvania, the University of Chicago, 
Stanford University, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology have been especially active in this 
work and have trained several hundred 
men and women for wartime executive 
posts. 

In its larger sense, supervision includes 
the entire roster of planners, trainers, 
directors, designers, and checkers who 
man the engineering, scientific, and man- 
agement post of production enterprises. 
By training draftsmen, computers, in- 
spectors, and “chemistry and physics 
technicians, ESMWT has helped to 
stretch the supply of fully qualified pro- 
fessional men and women in these indi- 
rect phases of management as well. If 
we include the full scope of ESMWT and 
previous college-level war training pro- 
grams of the U. S. Office of Education, 
we embrace a total of over a million and 
a quarter persons trained since the fall 
of 1940 in techniques of engineering, 
chemistry, physics, and production 
supervision—all concerned in the broad- 
est sense with the supervision of war 
production. 


Production Supervisor Training 


Instruction Designed for Need 


This training has not been accom- 
plished through a rigidly formulated 
series of standardized courses. Instead, 
each of the more than 200 colleges and 
universities participating in the war 
training program has been encouraged 
to design instruction to meet specific, 
practical, local needs for the training of 
persons with high-school or equivalent 
education that they may be of greater 
service in carrying on activities essential 
to the prosecution of the war. 

The courses have not been restricted 
to conventional hours or locations. Most 
instruction is offered in evening classes 
which meet either on the college 
campuses or at more convenient distant 
locations. In all, some 1,000 towns and 
cities.are served by ESMWT courses. 

Throughout this training effort, em- 
phasis has been placed on practical re- 
sults. The courses are short—usually less 
than 17 weeks in duration—in order that 
trainees may be ready for service in the 
minimum of time. Subject matter is 


selected with limited, practical applica- 
tion in view. Instructors are chosen for 
their knowledge of industrial problems 
and procedures. Many of them are pro- 
fessional men who work for the concerns 
who need the trainees. Such men teach 
in evening classes under the supervision 
of experienced members of regular col- 
lege faculties, thus securing a rare com- 
bination of good-teaching methods and 
continuous, forceful reference to indus- 
trial applications of the subjects taught. 

Under its authorizing legislation, 
ESMWT will continue throughout the 
fiscal year 1943-44. Active enrollment 
is around 92,000, of which nearly 22 per- 
cent are women. Present estimates place 
at half-a-million the number who will 
be trained before the end of the fiscal 
year. Persons desiring to enroll should 
apply directly to one of the participating 
institutions. A list of these is available 
from the Director of ESMWT, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25,D.C. Em- 
ployers who wish assistance in the 
training of their personnel for posts in 
engineering, chemistry, physics or pro- 
duction supervision may apply to 
ESMWT institutional representatives at 
major colleges and universities in their 
localities, to regional advisers, or to the 
Washington office. 





“Wartime, Post-War Needs,” A. V. A. 


Convention Theme 


“Gearing Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education to Wartime and Post- 
War Needs” is the theme of the American 
Vocational Association Convention being 
held in Chicago December 15-17. 

Included in the discussions at the con- 
vention are such subjects as: Farm-la- 
bor training for nonfarm youth; war 
food production problems of 1944; on- 
the-job training in business education; 
current and future contributions to 
womanpower through industrial educa- 
tion; effects of present school war pro- 
grams upon industrial arts; providing 
training for foremen in industry; train- 
ing supervisors of programs of training 
for war production workers; the part 
of vocational education in the readjust- 
ment employment of persons discharged 
from military service; the part of voca- 
tional education in the readjustment to 
employment of handicapped or displaced 
workers; how schools conduct pre-in- 
duction training; the interest of engi- 
neering colleges in vocational technical 
education; pre-induction guidance for 
the Army and Navy; and new develop- 
ments in vocational rehabilitation, 





The scheduled discussions indicate 
that those who attend the convention 
will have an opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with the progress being made 
and the methods being followed in all 
phases of vocational education—agricul- 
ture, trade and industry, home econom- 
ics, and business education; in the field 
of occupational information and guid- 
ance; and in the field of vocational re- 
habilitation. 

Fred A. Smith, president of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, is presiding 
officer of the convention meetings. Mr. 
Smith is Arkansas State director of vo- 
cational education. 

The Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education held its annual 
meeting on December 13 and 14, preced- 
ing the Convention of the American Vo- 
cational Association. John A. McCarthy, 
New Jersey assistant commissioner of 
education and State director of Voca- 
tional Training for War Production 
Workers is chairman of the Association 
of State Directors and presided at the 
annual meeting. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


U. S. Navy Films 
on Aviation 


Navy aviation training films and film- 
strips are now available to schools 
through the U. 8. Office of Education. 

These visual aids, which are listed in 
the accompanying table, were produced 
by the Training Film Unit of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics of the Navy Department. 
They have been released for civilian use 
to the U. S. Office of Education and may 
be purchased from the contract distrib- 
utor of all Office of Education visual aids, 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Supplements List Announced 
lier 

This list of Navy films and filmstrips 
supplements the list of Army Air Forces 
Aviation films printed in the December 1 
issue of EpUcaTION FoR VicToRY. To- 
gether the Army and Navy have released 
to schools more than 100 visual aids on 
aviation. 

The Navy films deal with aerial navi- 
gation, aircraft structures, instruments, 
and engines, airplane production, air- 
craft maintenance and repair, and flight 
instruction. Titles range from “Nautical 
Astronomy” to “Adjusting Hydraulic 
Brakes,” from “Aerology” to “Anchoring 
and Mooring Seaplanes.” The motion 
pictures are identified by the prefix MN 
and the filmstrips by the prefix SN. 
All the motion pictures are 16-mm. sound 
films, all the filmstrips are 35-mm. silent. 


Tax Exemption Certificate 
Needed 


The school price given in the table is 
the list price less a 10 percent discount 
and the Federal excise tax on film. Pur- 
chasers should note that in order to re- 
ceive these price deductions, they must 
present a tax exemption certificate as 
without such a certificate, Castle Films 
cannot grant the discount or the tax 
exemption. 

Schools interested in renting any of 
these films or filmstrips should go to 
their usual source of 16-mm. educational 
films, or write to the Division of Visual 
Aids, Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C., for a copy of Bibliography of Visual 
Aids for Pre-Induction Training. 





School 

Aerial Navigation List price price 
MN-83a Celestial Navigation: The Earth (17 minutes) -............... $15. 84 $13. 76 
MN-83b Oéelestial Navigation: Charts (19 minutes)__......-----..__--. 17. 56 15. 25 
MN-83c Celestial Navigation: Nautical Astronomy (24 minutes)-_.--.-. 22. 03 19.13 
Aerodynamics 
i Ee . 72 . 65 
Aircraft Structures 
SN-60a Aircraft Nomenclature: Part.I, Parts of the Airplane_.....____. . 72 . 65 
SN-60b Aircraft Nomenclature: Part II, Parts of the Wings........----. 72 . 65 
SN-60c Aircraft Nomenclature: Part III, Floats and Hulls__...-....-_-. -72 - 65 
SE TINO el cabiinincnictreianiniceteuchelnnela ene tities dadiia ts tilntsidinneaisihideesintnaliailin - 72 - 65 
Airplane Instruments 
SN-60d Aircraft Nomenclature: Part IV, Cockpits.....-......--..--... 72 - 65 
Aircraft Engines and Parts 
re. I IOI aictctcnccntnineins minceccninmintniisiaantibmmiiteniaiibdabines 7 . 65 
i ee a ee .72 - 65 
RE-e SR CIES GE BNR oc ec cec cncvetinccsccanensnensnnce . 72 . 65 
S-OE8 +The Slory of Aicwelt PLOMAATs......ncaacccacencasccencssnnccas 72 . 65 
SN-1323 Exhaust and Intake Manifolds—Ranger__.._._--.----.--.-.-.. 2 .65 
SN-1324 Exhaust and Intake Mantfolds—Whirlwind_......--.------.-.. 72 . 65 
Maintenance and Repair 
MN-66 Doping Technique (10 minutes) -.........-.........-......... 9.11 7.89 
SN-23 Cleaning and Painting Tie Rods and Struts__......-.--.-_-.... a . 65 
SN-116 Servicing Hydraulic Systems. ............... 2... n2nen--ecnne -72 - 65 
a Ue asst site ni ctciciccecennnndce . 72 .65 
EEE «ROI RRR BOING asi iii cc ceceenccnce .72 . 65 
SN-127 Care and Repair of Flight Controls....---.--.-.--_-_---_--..-. -72 . 65 
SN-135a Major Assemblies and Disassemblies. Part I_.-.------_-----. .72 . 65 
SN-135b Major Assemblies and Disassemblies. Part IT.....-.--._._--__. a= . 65 
SN-136 Rigging Changes After Flight Check_.......................... 72 . 65 
ee re I : SE a ind cibiirecitcnmninmctneidnedcnsonaeinin .72 - 65 
SN-151 De-Icer Servicing and Installation.......--.-..--.--.-.---_-.- 7 - 65 
SN-166 Removing, Cleaning and Replacing Cowl__-_-.---..----------. om . 65 
SH-180 Adjusting Mechanical Brakes..........................--...... .72 - 65 
SUE-DER IIR TEND TR a oo isi nec ncttictccctccnccnnence . 72 . 65 
SN-187a Inspecting the External Fuel System. Part I_--.--_-.-.---_--. 72 . 65 
GR-BESS Cowling BapeitG. nnn nccccncccssccecseccscccsceneconccoccnasse 72 - 65 
ee ee aici i ei iciitcntinwntinenenine . 72 - 65 
SN-253 Removing and Replacing Power Plant in F4P_..__----.--.-.. - 72 - 65 
SN-289 Construction of an Airfoil Template__.....-.....--------__.--. 72 . 65 
SN-204 Preserve the Original Strength.................<.-......-.....- 72 . 65 
SN-297 Repairing Channels and Stringers_...................-----..-. Pe | 65 
ee ee I onitetinnccntcmnmniniiamenn camines .72 . 65 
SN-49la Aircraft Tires. Part I, Maintenance and Repair.-..-...___-----. 72 . 65 
SN-491b Aircraft Tires. Part II, Maintenance and Repair__..._--__----. 72 - 65 
SN-929 Anchoring and Mooring Seaplanes_.................-.----.---- 72 . 65 
GN-035 Valve Operating Mechanisms...................ccc00<------00 By | . 66 
Airplane Production 
MN-938b Metal Forming in Airplane Production: Forming Methods (42 

I nic ce erinienccniesicncncncncisnsanenaninnnaiiann 37.35 $2.38 
MN-938d Metal Forming in Airplane Production: Blanking and Punch- 

BE CR CIE) 6 iin Skt mennnenetapicehicsnaemsene 23.18 20.12 
MN-938h Metal Forming in Airplane Production: Bending and Curving 

ee ND ii siictbetncnnnnsin cunimnsinninnmibiaaimiiiniiaiais 84. 47 29. 88 
Flight Instruction 
MN-119a Aerology:-Ice Formation on Aircraft (48 minutes) -....-..... 42. 66 86.98 
MN-119c Aerology: Thunderstorms (41 minutes) 86.78 $1.88 
SN-189 Wight BGonteel GMs... .cccccccscunstsnsscseccccsnnese 712 - 65 
ee 72 . 65 
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Report of State School Lunch 


Program 


Local Resources Supplement Appropriation 


The Louisiana State Legislature, in the spring of 1940, appropriated $250,000, 
jor each year of the biennium to be allocated to the 64 parishes (counties) and the 
3 city systems for school lunches. A State advisory committee on school lunches was 
appointed by the State superintendent of public education, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education employed a supervisor of school lunches. 

According to the supervisor’s report, schools erected separate buildings, built 
lunchrooms in connection with existing buildings, or equipped vacant classrooms 


for school lunch purposes. 
well-operated lunch programs. 


Principals assumed responsibility for well-planned and 
Local committees composed of patrons, teachers, 


pupils, and representatives from various agencies interested in good nutritidn and 


health were organized to work with principals. 


Over a 2-year period there was an 


increase of 769 schools serving school lunches. 
Through stimulation of the State appropriation, the schools obtained donations 
of produce from home and school gardens, local cash receipts, and assistance from 


Federal agencies amounting to approximately $3,700,000 in cash value. 


The State 


legislature renewed the appropriation in 1942. The excerpts describing the program 
given below are taken from the Louisiana Annual Narrative Report of School 


Lunch Activities, 1942-43: 


Major Problems 


“The school lunch program has been 
geared to the wartime educational pro- 
gram. The local school and community 
have devised means of retaining and 
enlarging the school lunch program to 
meet the growing and changing war 
needs. * * * 

“Progress has been made even though 
many problems have confronted the 
school and community in operating the 
project. The major problems have been: 
The lack of transportation, which has 
affected the food supply and labor; the 
difficulty in securing a variety of foods; 
the shortage of equipment and other 
supplies needed in expanding and im- 
proving physical facilities; and the dis- 
continuance of WPA and NYA assistance 
in some schools, and a shortage of man- 
power in other communities. 

“With a few exceptions, the lunch pro- 
grams were continued after WPA and 
NYA assistance was withdrawn. * * * 
All schools that had inaugurated the 
program for all pupils and made it a part 
of the educational program made the 
transition without difficulty. * * * 

“In February 1943, the State plan was 
revised and approved by the State school 
lunch committee for inaugurating the 
new Food Distribution Administration 
plan for securing food. * * * A 
training conference was held in the State 
Department of Education for those re- 
sponsible for the FDA program. The 
individuals present had an opportunity 
to raise questions, discuss problems per- 
taining to the particular project, and how 
to make application for FDA assistance. 
In addition to this conference, meetings 


to discuss the program and to take ap- 
plications were held with 19 parish super- 
intendents and high-school principals. 
By the end of March, 524 schools in 19 
parishes were participating in the new 
program, and 64 percent of the pupils in 
these schools were being served a lunch 
atnoon. ° * ° 

“Patrons, principals, teachers, and 
other school officials continued to recog- 
nize the contribution the school lunch 
program is making to the general devel- 
opment and growth of the boys and girls. 
Even in wartime, more lunchrooms have 
been erected, additional equipment has 
been purchased, and more attention has 
been given to improving the environ- 
ment. In 13 parishes established lunch- 
rooms were enlarged or new ones were 
erected. Generally speaking, the pro- 
gram is now accepted as a local, com- 
munity, and school project contributing 
to the education of all children. 


Guide in Planning 


“The following goals have been used 
as a guide in planning experiences and 
in operating the school lunch program: 


1. Improving the general health of the 
pupils. 

2. Providing and serving nourishing, 
tasty meals to help combat malnutrition 
and to help maintain in the children 
health and vigor essential to their growth 
and success in all activities. 

3. Sponsoring food production and 
conservation projects to provide addi- 
tional foods needed for the lunches. 

4. Interesting the public in nutrition 
of children and in the school food service 
as a way of meeting nutritional needs. 

5. Correlating the activities of the 
lunchroom with the instruction in vari- 


ous fields in providing many excellent 
learning experiences. 

6. Providing a healthful and attractive 
environment where pupils may eat. 

7. Furnishing experiences which will 
influence the behaviour of pupils in such 
a manner as to result in improved atti- 
tudes, habits, and health status, as well 
as knowledge concerning the relation be- 
tween attitudes toward food, food habits, 
and health that will carry over into later 
life. Desirable habits and attitudes can- 
not be developed unless there are real 
situations in which they may be prac- 
ticed. 

“During the year the 2,194 schools in 
the State-wide program served lunches 
or a supplementary dish to 211,427 pu- 
pils. Forty schools participating in the 
FDA milk program served milk to 10,607 
pupils. 


Canning Clinics 


“Plans were made on a parish and a 
local basis for producing and conserving 
foods needed to carry on a successful 
school lunch program. Gardening, food 
conservation, pig, and potato-curing 
projects were sponsored by the schools to 
supply supplementary foods for the 
school lunch. 

“Five canning clinics were sponsored 
by the State Department of Education 
and the State colleges. Many persons 
from local communities who assumed re- 
sponsibility for the canning program for 
school lunches participated in the clinics, 
Canning equipment, consisting of 15 seal- 
ers, 26 retorts, 34 burners, 20 extra 
crates, and 8 exhaust boxes, was placed 
in 14 of the parishes and in 1 city sys- 
tem. The 380,000 cans given to the 
State Department of Education by WPA 
were distributed to the various parishes. 

“Many parishes, under the direction of 
the parish supervisor, encouraged all 
teachers to plan and carry out a nutri- 
tion program in connection with the 
school lunch. Plans have been made 
for the employment of additional parish 
supervisors. 

“The annual reports from three par- 
ishes located in different sections of the 
State reveal the following facts: The 
average cost per lunch was approxi- 
mately 10 cents. The amount expended 
for food varied from 52 to 75 percent, for 
labor from 21 to 41 percent, and for 
equipment and other items from 3 to 7 
percent of the total expenditures. The 
percentage of the total receipts received 
from local sources by the parish which 
spent the largest percent of the income 
for food and served a higher percentage 
of pupils was twice that of the other two 
parishes. This indicates that increased 
local resources expand the services of the 
school lunch program.” 
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It’s nearly Christmas again and still 
the many stars shining in windows 
throughout the Nation give quiet evi- 
dence that loved ones are in far places. 
Pioneers in science have brought these 
places nearer in hours; pioneers in 


* 
inf SE & terna Resal 
Understanding 


Shall we, as a result of the war, live in 
a world in which force and violence shall 
be the arbiters of our destiny? Shall we 
prepare for the next world war which 
shall witness the destruction of our 
civilization? Shall force and brutality 
and destruction be the inheritance of all 
the peoples of the earth? Or shall we 
along with other men of good will, seek 
to establish the fact that men must live 
and work together throughout the 
world? 

Shall we recognize the fact that jus- 
tice and good will for all peoples are the 
only bases upon which we can enjoy the 
way of life which we hold good? Shall 
we be able to speak with a voice that 
cannot be denied in support of a world 
society based upon a world economy? 
Can our voice be heard in support of the 
fact that our prosperity is dependent 
upon economic well-being of other peo- 
ples throughout the world? 

—George D. Strayer, in Pennsylvania 
School Journal, November 1943. 
* 


Neither national democracy in the 
United States nor world democracy as 
the hope for enduring peace could be 
conceived in ignorance. No more than 
half-slave half-free, no more than half- 
rich half-poor, can democracy endure 
half-wise half-ignorant. Adult educa- 
tion has its peculiar and unique respon- 
sibility in a democracy to buttress the 
extension of political democracy with a 
democracy of the spirit, a democracy of 
knowledge. Somehow we must get more 
general mass assimilation and applica- 
tion of the expert knowledge turned out 
in the researches of the physical and 
social scientist. Somehow we must get 
more of the scientific method into the 
discussion and management of public 
affairs. 

—Paul H. Sheats, in The Journal of 
Educational Sociology, September 1943. 


human relations are striving to bring 
them nearer in terms of understanding, 
and are endeavoring so to improve our 
society that those abroad can, as one 
writer expressed it, come “forward 
home.” 


x * 


In the days when men are being ex- 
pended that democracy may be saved, 
public education must be extended that 


a@ saved democracy may be nurtured and 
improved. 


—R. J. Pulling, in New York State Edu- 
cation, October 1943. 





* 
WPB INFORMATION 


Administrators of libraries in- 
cluded by the War Production 
Board in the category of “institu- 
tions” will no doubt be interested 
in the latest amendments to 
Regulation 5A of the Controlled 
Materials Plan, dated November 
22, 1943, and published in the 
Federal Register, November 23, 
1943. The preference rating AA-5, 
allowed to public libraries for 
necessary maintenance or repair 
of facilities under the amendments 
dated June 4, 1943, remains in 
force. It is understood, also, that 
a library connected with an educa- 
tional institution or a business firm 
is still entitled to the rating used 
by the organization of which it is 
a part. 


w 
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County Public Library 


The citizens of Montgomery County 
in Virginia by a substantial majority 
voted recently for a county public library. 
In the active campaign preceding the 
election, the workers for the measure 
drove a bookmobile to all sections of 
the county to explain the benefits of 
such service to community leaders, club 
members, and citizens generally. Dur- 
ing the registration period for ration 
books, library exhibits were featured in 
all the schools and literature on the 
advantages of the proposed library was 
distributed widely. 

Editorials and news stories in both 
metropolitan and county newspapers 
recommended the County and Regional 
Library plan as an educational measure. 


Fellow in Military Science 
Appointed 


A new position, that of Fellow in Mili- 
tary Science, has been created at the 
Library of Congress. The Librarian of 
Congress stated that the demands made 
upon the Library in the course of the 
war have demonstrated the importance 
in modern warfare of books in fields not 
previously considered to be of military 
significance. The modern soldier must 
consult not only the literature of mili- 
tary science but the literature of many 
other related subjects. 


Edward Mead Earle of the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton, N. J., has 
been appointed to the new position. Dr. 
Earle will concern himself with organ- 
izing the holdings of the Library in 
order to make them more useful to stu- 
dents of military subjects. 


Personnel Classification Study 


The Board on Salaries, Staff, and Ten- 
ure of the American Library Association 
has released the results of its 4-year 
study of personnel classification in col- 
lege and university libraries entitled, 
Classification and Pay Plans for Librar- 
ies in Institutions of Higher Learning. 

In recognition of the various types of 
institutions, the report appears in three 
mimeographed volumes covering sepa- 
rately the library personnel of (1) non- 
degree-conferring institutions, espe- 
cially junior colleges, (2) 4-year colleges, 
and (3) universities. Each volume 
classifies the libraries by size of student 
body and faculty, and then develops 
model personnel classification and pay 
plans for the various types of libraries. 
In addition it suggests minimum stand- 
ards for organization, staff working con- 
ditions, and budgets, 

The personnel schedules and pay plans 
are presented to assist an institution of 
higher education in drawing up ones 
adapted to its own needs. 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office of 
Education Publications 


National Survey of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes—A summary. By Am- 
brose Caliver, Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943. 50 p. 
(Misc. No. 6, Volume IV.) 15 cents. 


The last of four volumes comprising the 
survey. Volume I, Socio-Economic Approach 
to Educational Problems (40 cents), Volume 
II, General Studies of Colleges for Negroes 
(30 cents), and Volume III, Intensive Study 
of Selected Colleges for Negroes (30 cents) 
are available from the Superintendent of 
Documents at the prices stated. 


Physical Performance Levels for High- 
School Girls. 3p. (Reprint from Epv- 
CATION FOR VIcToRY, Vol. 2, no. 8, October 
15, 1943.) Free. 

Physical performance tests for high-school 
girls prepared by the Research Committee 
of the National Section on Women’s Activ- 


ities of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 








New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Bureau of Selective Service. Se- 
lective Service in Wartime; Second Re- 
port of the Director of Selective Service 
1941-42. By Lewis B. Hershey, Director. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 674 p. Illustrated. $1. 


Covers the period from December 7, 1941, 
to December 5, 1942. Among the topics re- 
viewed are the manpower problem of 1942, 
dependency, war production, special problems 
of classification, and reemployment. Text 
supplemented by 77 tables and 21 charts. 

U. S. Civil Service Commission. Cail- 
ing Women for Federal War Work. 
Washington 25, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 1943. Folder (12 p.) Illustrated. 
Free, 

Presents the qualifications and salaries for 
positions and tells where and how to apply. 
Civilian War Service Oppor- 
tunities for College and University Stu- 
dents. Washington 25, Civil Service 
Commission. 80 p. Free. 








Contains specific information concerning 
existing Federal employment opportunities 
for persons with college training. 





From Military Service to Civil 
Service; Answers to Questions of Return- 
ing Servicemen and Servicewomen about 
Federal Employment. Washington 25, 
U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
24 p. 10 cents. Free from the Civil 
Service Commission. 


Answers 79 questions designed to acquaint 
veterans with their opportunities and privi- 
leges in Federal employment. 





The Way to a Civil Service 
Job; Information for High-School Stu- 
dents Regarding Opportunities for Ci- 
vilian War Service. Washington 25, Civil 
Service Commission, July 1943. 22 p. 
Illustrated. Free. (Supply limited.) 

Gives digests of examination announce- 
ments and procedures for applying. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. For- 
age for Fall Feeding. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, September 
1943. Folder (6 p.). Single copies 5 
cents; 100 copies $1. Free from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Office of Infor- 
mation, as long as the supply lasts. 


Tells how to increase fall feed for livestock. 





Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. American Farmers and the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture. Washington, Department 
of Agriculture, Office of Information, 
August 1943. 12 p. (The Farmer and 
the War—No. 5.) Single copies free. 
Analyzes some of the possible effects on 
agriculture in the United States if the rec- 


ommendations of the United Conference are 
carried out. 





Bureau of Home Economics, 
Textiles and Clothing Division. Make- 
Overs from Men’s Suits. By Clarice L. 
Scott. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 8 p. Illustrated. 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture Leaflet 
No. 230.) 5 cents. Free in quantity 
from Department of Agriculture, Office 
of Information, 

Gives directions for remaking discarded 
suits. 
. Forest Service. Market Your 
Range Cattle in the Best Condition. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, July 1943. 9 p. (AWI-55.) 5 
cents per copy; $2 per 100 copies. Free 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Information, as long as the 
supply lasts, 





Gives general factors. that influence 
marketing in normal and abnormal times; 
also those for various geographical regions. 
Text supplemented by graphs, 


War Food Administration. 
Food Distribution Administration, Lunch 
at School. Washington, Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Information, Sep- 
tember 1943. Folder (6 p.) (NFC-9.) 
Free. 

Answers questions most frequently asked 
by parents and school officials relating to the 


school-lunch program of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. 





U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. The Selection and Training of 
Volunteers in Child Care. Prepared in 
cooperation with Office of Civilian De- 
fense. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 36p. (Children’s 
Bureau Publication 299.) 10 cents, 
Free from Department of Labor, Chil- 
drén’s Bureau, as long as the supply lasts. 

Contains suggestions from the experiences 


of many groups having the responsibility of 
training child-care aides. 





Women’s Bureau. Women 
Workers in Two Wars. By Mary Robin- 
son. Washington, Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1943. 22 p. 


Compares the employment of women in 
World Wars I and II; and discusses post-war 
problems and possibilities. Reprint from 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1943 issue. 


U. S. Department of the Navy. Keep 
the Fleet in Fighting Trim * * * 
Serve with the Navy. Washington, De- 
partment of the Navy [1943]. 29 p. Il- 
lustrated. Free. 

A recruiting booklet for the Navy’s ship re- 


pair units. Gives qualifications, training, 
and pay. 





The Story of You in Navy 
Blue. Washington, Department of the 
Navy [1943]. 49 p. Ilustrated. Free. 

A recruiting booklet answering questions 


that young women ask about service in the 
WAVES. 


U. S. Department of State. United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 61 p. (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 1948, Confer- 
ence Series 52.) 20 cents. 

Contains a summarization of the work of 
the .Conference, which was held at Hot 


Springs, Va., May 18—-June 3, 1943; and gives 
text of the Final Act and Section reports. 
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U. S. Department. of the Treasury, 
War Finance Division, Education Sec- 
tion. Schools at War. Washington, 
Department of the Treasury, War Fi- 
nance Division, Education Section, De- 
cember 1943. 19 p. (5th War Savings 
News Bulletin for Teachers.) Free. 
May also be obtained free from State War 
Finance committees. 

Contains a Christmas poster, Teachers’ 
Honor Roll, a list of free teaching aids and 
school news. 

U. S. Office of Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion. All for One; One for All; The Story 
of Lend-Lease. Washington, U. S. For- 
eign Economic Administration, 1943. 15 
p. Single copies free as long as the 
supply lasts. 


Shows by dollar-value the goods the United 
States has lend-leased from March 1941 to 
April 1943; tells where the goods went; and 
lists the materials and services given the 
United States by its Allies. 

U. S. President (Franklin D. Roose- 
velt). Twelfth Report to Congress on 
Lend-Lease Operations; Reverse Lend- 
Lease Aid from the British Common- 


wealth of Nations. Washington, Foreign 
Economie Administration. Free. (Sup- 
ply limited.) 

A statement of the expenditures made by 
the British Commonwealth of Nations for 
reverse lend-lease to the United States. 

U. S. Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial 
Commission. “All Men Shall Be Free to 
Profess * * *”* Thomas Jefferson 
and Religious Freedom. By Edward 
Boykin. Washington, Old House Office 
Building, Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial 
Commission, 1943. 15 p. Ilustrated. 
Free. (Supply limited.) 


Portrays Jefferson's struggle in securing the 
enactment of the first law in America guar- 
anteelng religious freedom. 

U. S. War Relocation Authority. Bib- 
liography on War Relocation Authority, 
Japanese and Japanese-Americans—Part 
III, October 1942—July 1943. Washing- 
ton, War Relocation Authority, August 
14, 1943. 31 p. Mimeographed. Free. 
(Supply limited.) 


Includes magazine and newspaper articles, 
pamphlets, books, and bibliographies. 





Free Loan Packets on Inter-American 
Friendship and Understanding 


The Information Exchange calls at- 
tention to the availability of 15 loan 
packets prepared in the spring of 1943 
for use in the schools. One of the series, 
IX-G-9, Pan American Student Clubs, 
has just been released for circulation. 

The publications included in these 
packets have been selected with a view 
to acquainting teachers and others in- 
terested in inter-American studies with 
the many valuable and timely materials 
which can be purchased at small cost 
for their own or for school libraries, The 
following are titles of the complete series: 
Instructional Materials 
Instructional Materials 


Units and courses of study, bibliographies, 
source lists, maps, questionnaires, syllabi, 
and similar materials of value to elementary 
and high-school teachers who are planning 
units and programs of study in the inter- 
American field. 


General Reading Materials 
General Reading Materials 


Descriptive booklets, magazines, pictures, 
and maps of interest to grade and high-school 
teachers and students. 


The Study of Spanish: Beginning 
Classes IX 
Periodicals, bibliographies, courses of study, 
maps, flags, games, and stories useful at the 
various grade levels for beginners in Spanish, 


The Study of Spanish: Intermediate 
Classes 


Guides to literature, reading materials, bibe 


liographies, and teaching aids, for the use 
of teachers whose students have progressed 


beyond the elementary stages in their study 
of Spanish. 


Plays, Pageants, and Programs 


Suggestions for programs and carnivals, 
plays, pageants, dances, general source lists, 
and lists of available films, recordings, and 
sheet music. sill 


Music of the Other Americas 


Typical songs; national anthems; source 
lists of recordings, sheet music and song 
books; discussions of the characteristic mu- 
sical forms found in the various areas. 

Art of the Other Americas 


Reproductions of contemporary master- 
pieces, descriptive booklets on the ancient 
Indian arts, lists of available traveling ex- 
hibits, general source lists, and discussions 
of typical art forms. 

Art and Sculpture of the Western 
Hemisphere 


Descriptive booklets containing discussions 
of the work of the leading artists of the 
Western Hemisphere, with reproductions of 
their work. 

The Development of Pan Americanism IX-G-7 

The growth of the inter-American coopera- 
tive system is presented in the form of his- 
torical accounts, conference reports, and 
surveys of the current activities of Govern- 
ment agencies. Books suitable for grade and 
high-school children are included. 


The Americas and The War 


Books and magazine articles describing the 
part which the various nations are playing 
in the common task of winning the war. 
Social conditions, political problems, and 
economic resources are considered. 


Pan American Student Clubs 

Publications of use to club sponsors, includ- 
ing source lists, reports of the activities of 
various clubs, constitutions and by-laws, and 
program suggestions and materials. 


Current Problems 
Current Problems 


The problems of the other American nations 
as they relate to agriculture, finance, foreign 
trade, education, labor, and the general wel- 
fare are presented in booklets and magazine 
articles, 





IX-H-1 


In all but those packets listed as “in- 
structional,” content-materials predom- 
inate. The letters in the order numbers 
are to be interpreted as follows: 


ES—materials of special value to ele- 
mentary and high-school teachers and 
students. 

G—materials ranging in interest and 
difficulty from the elementary grad 

levels through college. ’ 

H—materials of special value to college 
and adult groups. 


Not more than two packets may be 
ordered at one time. They may be kept 
for 2 weeks. Franked labels requiring 
no postage are furnished for their return, 
if wrapped in packages of 4 pounds or 
less. To obtain packets, write to the 
Information Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25,D.C. Acata- 
log listing 60 additional titles of packets 
on a wide range of subjects is also avail- 
able upon request. 


New Catalogs 


Two catalog revisions are now available 
for distribution, Transcriptions for Vic- 
tory and Scripts for Victory, 

The revised transcription catalog con- 
tains approximately 240 educational pro- 
grams. Asin the case of the earlier cata- 
log, the new edition lists only programs 
dealing with topics of immediate war- 
time significance. All listings are an- 
notated to indicate the nature of each 
program and the grade-level and teach- 
ing applications for which they seem best 
suited. The catalog has been issued in 
loose-leaf form to permit its continuing 
revision by inserting supplemental pages 
which are issued to catalog users as new 
programs become available. 

The new Scripts for Victory Catalog 
includes approximately 50 recently ac- 
quired scripts. More than half of them 
have been broadcast over national net- 
works. Eight are from the Cavalcade of 
America series and deal with current 
naval history. A series of five Victory 
Corps in Action scripts was written for 
Victory Corps units and tells in dramatic 
form what boys and girls of our secondary 
schools are doing to win the war. 

Copies of each of these catalogs are 
available on request to the Educational 
Script and Transcription Exchange, 
U.S. Office of Education. 
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